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Is 8 A. E. SB eS ETO RN 


will Fas 
TWO VE IN uo —_ BRITISH SONG 
L Lexham Gardens, 8.W. 
fg kis d per ement), on 
sauRsDa) AFT RNOON, DAY EVENING, 
ne 2, at 3.30. June 9, at 8.45. 
Vocal Illustrations by 
Miss GRAINGER KERR, accompanied by Miss MARJORIE ADAM. 
The Studies will include Le ag 2 by the following Composers :— 
Ernest Austin, Granville Bantock, Hube: oaee Bright, Joseph 
Holbrooke, Frederick C. Nicholls, Norman 0’N , Roger Quilter, 
Katheri aS pameny § Marchioness "ot Teilibacdiney Percy Rideout, 
Ethel 8: cott, Ernest Walker, William Wallace, R. H. 
Walthew, mn ortie Young. 
Tickets (58. each, or 78. 6d. for the Two Studies) to be obtained from 
Miss A. E. KEETON, 834, Redcliffe Gardens, 8.W.; Miss GRAINGER 
KERR, 384, Clanricarde Gardens, W. 


Lectures. 


Roray INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
In consequence of the lamented death of His Majee ity the King, 
the Patron of this Institution, and out of pospoct Sp is 5 tnemiey, _ 
President has decided that the LECTURES and EVENING MEE 
INGS here shall be DISCONTINUED UNTIL : FURTHER NOTICE. 


BRITISH SCHOOL OF 
RCH Z OLOGY IN 


A free Public Lecture on 
DISCOVERIES AT MEYDUM AND MEMPHIS 
Will be delivered at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C., 
by Prof. FLINDERS PETRIE, on MAY 19, 2.30 P.M. 


Also at the ANNUAL MEETING of the SCIIOOL on 
MAY 24, 4.30 P.M. 
The usual Exhibition will be held in July. 











EGYPT. 











Societies. 
[HE HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


SESSION 190: 1909-1910. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING is to WED- 
NESDAY, May 25, when it will be held at the HOTEL, WINDSOR, 
VICTORIA 8 — oe. at 9 p.m., preceded by the Society's 
Dinner at 7.15. DUNCAN @. ITCHER, Col., Hon. Sec. 

101, Tnverness Terrace e, 


Exhibitions. 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. 
SHEPHERD'S SPRING EXHIBITIO 
Contains selected a bm Landscapes by Early British and 


ign Masters. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY 2 27, King Street, 8t. James's, 8.W. 


Provident Institutions. 


NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 32,4000. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Pat: : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 














President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


BJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in_the City of 
— under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, be 


Gidurational. 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


MARSHALL SCHOLARSHIP IN CLASSICS. 


A MARSHALL SCHOLARSBTP in CLASSICS, of the value ot 407. 
per annum for r three years, will be at the fort nter- 
mediate Arts E JUNE 13, 1910. 

The Scholarshi is intended for the benett of Students who desire 
to take a Three Years’ Course of Study in Latin and Greek in the 
School of Classics, commencing next October, and leading up to the 


Candidates are requested to send in their Names to THE 
REGISTRAR, on or before MAY 31, together witha list of Greek and 
Latin Books which they offer for in 0 the 
i prescribed for the Intermediate Arts Examination in ‘these 














ects. 
sures Regulations for the Marshall Gehclarshlp are given in the 
Syllabus, p. 319, and Cine ar, p. 422. Any further information may 
be obtained from Prof. SONNENSCHEIN. 
The Scholarship is open to candidates of either sex. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 








There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE a a 
SHIPS in prcosy. Classics and Mathematics, a 
WEDNESD une 15.—Further particulars from T E SECRE- 
TARY OF EXAMINATIONS. University Offices, Durham. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An  EXAMIN- 
ATION will be held on JUNE 22, 23 and 24, ‘= not less 
han SEVEN RESIDENTIAL and THREE NON- RESID ENTIAL 
SCHOLA RSHIPS, and also some Exhibitions.—For pertestens apply, 
by letter, to THE ‘BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, London, 8 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 701. and under, open to 
pes under 15 on Ly! 1, will be held on JULY 12 and Following Days. 











ply HEAD MA TER, School House Sherborne, Dorset. 
TUDOR HALL SCHOOL 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
wet over “aha years at Forest Hill, 8.E.) 
cipal—M MARGARET wo ae 
Ad weneell | ie Hdueation for the D tl 








EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
jo pte anes of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
m.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specially Rate Modern School Premises. Good Playing Field. —Head 
istress, Miss COMFORT. 





INTERSDORF, Birkdale, Lancashire. 


(Removed from Berlin 1867.) 
Principals— 


ihe ipowes rt 
L. JANAU, B.Sc. Honours Lond. 
Mise BTHELWYN M. AMERY, B.A.Lond. 
SUMMER TERM CUMMENCES MAY 7. 
Annual Review and Prospectus may be obtained by applying to 
the Principals. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, _Tamworth. — 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Far: 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 


D ARTMOOR.—Boarding Establishment.— 
Close to Haytor. 809 feet above sea level. 
Very shelter 
Private sitting-room or hotel system. Every comfort. 
Apply CANTAB., Middlecott, Lisington, Newton Abbot. 











DUCATION. 
Parents or Gesriiane desiring accurate juireeation peintive to 
the CHOICE o: HOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS 
TUTO RS in England or Ab 


are taste’ & call upon or send full =. particulars to 
ESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
who for more en po ae have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Neplew_of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 





granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to 0 principals and 
assistants as vendors of N ewspapers 

hie ott —Ev Man or Woman thro hows, the United 
Kinga er Publisher, Wholesaler, or 


Bapioped, I Hy entitled to 


of Fiv 
Guineas for’ fife provided that he or she is et ged in the sale of 
Howspa, ..and such Members who thus co! te secure Priority 
of consi leration in the event of their roa from, the Institution. 
PENS One. —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
vig and the Women 20/. per an) 
nod Royal Victoria Pension Fund.” “commemorating ¢ e great 
the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majaty iy Queen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 


News: 
ame The "Francis | panel 2 my Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
oman, 202., subscribed in memory of the Inte « John 
Francis who ‘ean on eit ril ie 1882, and was for more than 
Publisher of the A He took an active and leadi 
throughout t the: ‘whole period of the agitation for the Bey of "he 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
of this Institution. 


years a staunch supporter 
The “ Horace Mars + Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
t of election oo its benefits. 
wit rbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 

in — and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 


Me died May May 14 1508 
catures of the the pte verning election to all Pensions 
are, vat ead, Gan © been pi a Memher of the Institu- 
tions for not less thant o,- ition ; (2) not less 
jean Ait. -five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
RELIEF Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the! Tustitution, but to ae or their servants 
may be recommended for by Me Members ot the Institu- 
Inquiry is made in such cases by Committees, and 
relief isawarded in ccordance with the A + * requirements of 
. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


become a phemves, of thie "institution, and 
annually, or Three 





te 








Sel eed tok 9 and all interested in the subject 
should read a one who cured himself after suffering 
ears, STAM MERING. TTS bergen ge gS Rly REMINIS- 
Ge CES OF A STAMMERER, post free.—B. ASLEY, Dept. C, 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N. ve 








Situations Warant. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invices applications for the posts of 
TWO WOMEN ASSISTANT LE y= EKS in the Departments = 
the Training of Women Teachers for y and 8 


Schools. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the berger ree to whom 
applications, with teatime (which need not be printed), must be 
AUSTIN JENKINS. B.A., Registrar. 


sent on or a U a ay June 4, 1910. 
LONDON. 


May 3, 19) 
[J NIVERSITY OF 
a a te rsepor ev (TRAINING DEPARTMENT). 
CIES in SEPTEMBER, 1910, for 

LECTORERS Women) in * MATHEMATICS and N ATURE STODY. 
between a. © nd 2001., aecording rat 

for recetys of ‘applications, “AY 21 

iculars can be "obtain ed from THE WARDEN, 

’ College, New Cross, 8. E. 

















PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
5s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








NOTICE.—FRIDAY NEXT having been 
appointed as a day of General Mourning 
throughout the United Kingdom, and every 
part thereof, the ATHENEZUM will be 
published on WEDNESDAY Afternoon at 
2 o’clock—ADVERTISEMENTS should be 
at the Office not later than 5 o’clock on 
TUESDAY Evening. 








(ity AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF BELFAST 


The LIBRARY and TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMETZER 
invite applications for the position of LECTURER E- 
MATICS (to frecialise in Practical Mathematics) at the MUNICIPAL 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, BELFAST. 

‘eaman ates parity! 1401. per annum, eee to 1801. per annum. 

Particulars of the duties and y be 
obtained from the undersigned, with ‘whom applications, on the 
special Sorepe peer’ proviges | for Lg parpote, must be lodged not later than 
noon on 

Canvassing ae be x May 2 to ‘disauatity a Ou Candidate. 

. U. FORTH, Principal. 








Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. 


OLTON MUNICIPAL DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE _e WOMEN. 

REQUIRED, in SEPTEMBER, a LECTURER in ENGLISH. 
Experience essential. p Ph tm oy should have sagen, or equivalent, 
with Honours in Reg Language and Literature, and must be 
prepared to neon int e Hostel. Salary 115l., rising by annual 
increments of 51. to 1401. card and residence. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope, and must be returned, 
accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials, not later 
than WEDNESDAY, May) 18, ane 

WILKINSON, Director of Education. 

Education Offices, Nelson Square, Bolton. 


Gounry OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY | COUNCIL invites applications for the 
undermentioned positions : 


AVERY HILL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN STUDENT 
ELTHAM. 


(1) ASSISTANT 5g ped ber (Woman), specially qualified in Nature 
Study, Reading and Recita 
call ASSISTANT LECTURER (Woman), specially qualified in 


on idates for both these positions should be pales to. undertake 
supervision of the School practice of the n the E 

ools if required. ary for ea a.2 is 1301. a year, 
— by annual increments of 101., X-F, to satisfactory service, 


ry THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, STOCKWELL. 

Full-time DRILL MISTRESS. Preference will be given to one 
bg experience in the organization of games in a large school, and 
who has = trained in the Swedish system. Salary 1301. a year fixed. 
a appointed will be required to commence work 














| 
ia 
® 


Each 0 
in SaPTEMB 
Applications for positions (1) and (2) chonld be made on Form H.40, 
and for position (3) on Form H.428, to be opened. sone with 
rticulars = the appointments, from THE EDUCATION OFFICER, 
ndon County Council, Education Offices, Victoria bacteria 
to ne they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 
MONDAY June 6, 1910, accompanied by copies of three testimonials 
of recent date. All as on pre subject must be endorsed 
“44,” and must be accom a dressed foolscap 
envelope. Canvassing, either direct y or indizectip, will be held to be 


a disqualification for sae oe nt. 
G. L. GOMME, Clerk of the Tanden County Council. 
Education Offices, V iehect Embankment, W.C. 
May 11, 1910. 





PPLICATIONS are invited for the st of 
PR cmcrral of the LAW SCHOOL of the UNIVE er * a 
— DIA. The post carries a Salary of Rs. }, 


ont: 
the Candidate for the post must be a Graduate of a University and 
a Barrister-at-Law of not less than five years’ standing, or an Advocate 
= Vakil of a chartered High Court of not less than ten years’ standing. 
The Principal is r pares, to devote the whole of his time to the 
work of the School, and sh: debarred from pursuing his profession 
as Deere, Advocate, or Veil except in Consulting or Chamber 


The University has instituted a Provident Fund, to which it con- 
tributes 5 per cent. of the dave { of each of ite servants, and requires 
them to pay in an equal am 

The the Vice- Chancellor of the Allahabad University (the 
Hon. Mr. oFustice Richards, K C.) will be on leave in England from 
JULY to OCTOBER and will be pleased to grant an interview to 


copdlaaten 

“Candidates wishing for - ietersiow ould ap GBR for an @ werent. 
ment by letter addressed to ICE RICHARDS 
care of Messrs. Guinness Mahon *: _o" ‘se ‘uae Street, London, 





Ww =st LEEDS HIGH SCHOOL. 


The services of a well-qualified MASTER for HISTORY are 
—— for next term. Present Master appointed to a Lectureship. 
ary according to qualifications and_experience.—Particulars on 
-— # to the Head Master, Mr. C. DARL 
‘orms of application mer be 2 btained from the undersi; 


RAHAM, Secretary for 
Education Department, Teds 





ed. 
ucation. 











570 
EST LEEDS HIGH SCHOOL | 188 














The serv 2 of a well-qualified MASTER for LATIN are required 
for JUNE 1 (or as soon after as pega. Degree and teaching ex- 
rience essenti: Commencing fer. 1501.—Further particulars 
rom the Head Master, Mr. c ING. Applications to be 
forwarded to the undersigned. z 
JAMES GRAHAM Secretary for Educat 
Education Department, Leeds, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Trainin, ng College for women Secon dary Teachers. 
SEPTEMBER. Honcars, History School 
preferred. Second: Diploma and experience in Seco: 
essential. Salary 100: 


. with residence.—Apply to THE if PRINCIPAL, 
ODELLING MASTER WANTED. 
LEICESTER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


WANTED, for SEPTEMBER 1 next, a MODELLING MASTER. 
Commencing salary 150/. perannum. Time required, about Twenty- 














THE ATHENZUM 


Me of known and unknown Authors placed 
at hig inet rices. po Lg tind 10d. per 1,000 words.—Particulars 
— MAN ‘ Literary Agency, 18, Bouverie Street, 











ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials.—A. B., Box theneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlemen and 

Gentle ~yo° Holland with its Canals, J yon E 1, Fortnight. 

ghtful Driving Tour, JUNE 2: rammergau, 

with Salzkammergut (Upper Austria), JULY 29. ‘embership before 

June 20). The ine. Spain.—Miss BISHOP, 117, Croydon Road, 
Anerley, London. 


J. H. KILGOUR, 29, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
supplies Antique Engravin Artistic and Antiquarian 
interest ; also Historic, Family, » Portraits. Collectors, please 


te re 
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ESSRS. E. GREVEL & CO., Publishers ang 
Importers of Foreign Books, Librar ents, 33, Kin, 
Covent, Garden, London W.C. receive DAILY PARCELS feet 
THE CO T, and recommend themselves i the supply of 
Forel oreign Books and I Periodicals, FOREIGN SECOND-HAND UATA. 
ES sent on application. Please state subject interested in 


——___. 


ATALOGUE, No. 52.—Drawings of the Early 
English School—Engravings and Etchings, including many fing 
Prints after Turner—Turner's Liber Studiorum—Constable’s lish 
Landscape—Illustrated Books—Rare Items by John Ruskin. Post 
free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey, 


Authors’ Agents. 


[HE LONDON LITERARY AND ART 
CATE for disposal of clever Stories, Novels, Drawin; 

Designs. Work of rs Critici es 
Art. ~ ‘Address MANAGER. 4 40, gticiaad, Revised, Hyped. , Commercial 














one Hours or Three Days per Week. LT pny ay should be 
to teach Decorative Work in the Round or in Relief. They should 
have a good knowledge of Architecture or another Constructional 
Craft, and -have had practical experience in some of the following :— 
Stone Carving, Letter: Cutting, Decorative auaster and Cement Work, 
Tore a Work, Modelling for Metal Wor 


rscn 
the | ractce of some branch of this work in the time not ase oted to 
— hin. 
‘Applications will not be considered after JUNE 6, and must be 
made on forms obtainable from 
T. GROVES, Secretary. 


Municipal School of Art, Leicester. 


OOLE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


APPLICATION PAs THE APF SPTOINTMENT OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIAN. Salary 
The above ane invite applications An ‘the appointment of 
PUBLIC LIBRA 
Candidates oy ah a cmine appointment or have had experience 
and ae in public library work. 
he 8 will be 751. pot apnum, the Urb monthl a. The person 


tt 











d to reside in the Urban Dis 
ppointed will on prescribed forms, be obtained on receipt of 
tam: addr foolacap envelope, yo *- age and experience, 


together with copies of two recent rote re to be sent to the 
undersigned not later than noon on was AY, May 25, 1910. 


wot 
ROBERT Tys SON, Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, Goole. 


LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


NORTH LIVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite 2 applications 
for the Post of HEA rey of the NORTH L 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ew School a will be opened 
for the reception of Pupils in SEPTEM BERN 
Candidates, who should hold a University Degree or its equivalent, 
must have had experience in the work of Secondary Schools. 
~~ lary has been fixed at 3007. per annum. 
lications must be made on or before FRIDAY, jes 27, on forms 
wih together with full information as to the appointment, may be 
obtained on application to J — ag G. LEGGE, Director of Education, 
14, St. Thomas Street, Liverpoo! 
WARD R. PICKM 


"ED ERE, 
Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 


REQUIRED, for SEPTEMBER next, for the 
LEEDS COCKBURN HIGH SCHOOL, a MISTRESS, with 
pein ones b Degree and special qualifications to teach Botany. Salary 
cording to experience and qualifications.—Forms of application may 
= obtained from the a 1. 
JAMES GRAHAYM, Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, Leeds. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH- 
COMING EXAMINATION.—JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in 
certain hi martments (18-193) JUNE 16. The date specified is rr 
latest . w — a can be received. They must be made 
forms h particulars, from THE SECRETARY, 
Civil A Sahn Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


ANTED, well educated BOOKSELLER’S 
ASSISTANT, with — knowledge of Standard and 
Modern Literature, and experience in high-class Trade, includ- 
ing Cataloguing, se and Window Dressing ; French and 
German, — a working knowledge of Latin, will be a recommenda- 
tion. =e By by peer only, eating salary desired, to HENRY 
SOUTHER & CO. 37, Piccadilly, V 




















Situations Wanted. 


XPERIENCED LITERARY JOURNALIST 
desires to enter established PUBLISHER'S HOUSE. mel — 





PRAINING Fi FOR R PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 


RK AND IND 
THE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 


52a, CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Founded 1895. Telephone : 2426 Gernarp. 
MISS PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). 

| EMPLOYED Pe tHE Inp1a Orrice as—Indexer of the East India 

Dompanys cords, the new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India: atch am d Portuguese Translator. 

The Drapers’ Company's Records en and Arran 

The ey of the Rt. Hon. W. H. Long, M.P., Daeejued and 


4 
wees or—The Records of the County Borough of Cardiff; The 
arrington Town Records ; The Blue Books of the Ro yal Commissions 
boy London Traffic, The Supply of Food in Time of War, Motor Cars, 
Canals and Waterways, Coast Erosion, Shipping Rings; and of the 
mmittees on International Exhibitions, ational Quarantee for 
War Risks of Ship ping, Oriental Studi ‘he Minutes of the 
Education Commit t cil. 

MISS ee ae trains from Three to Six Pupils every 
ear for Secretarial and Special Indexing Work. The 
raining A. ons of Apprenticeship, Punts starting as Junior Members 

of the Staff and working Pee through all the Branches. It is practical, 

on actual work, each Pupil being individually coached. The training 

consists of Indexing—which includes Research Work and Précis 

Wyner d, Type-Writing, Stenotypy, and Business Training. 

on et nen 'ROHNIQUE OF INDEXING. By Mary Peturersaivce 
. 9d. post 














Cype-Writers, Ke. 
mY PE.W RITIN & 
Highest Quality. 


10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. per 1,000 words. 


uplicating a Speciality. 
NORA DICKINSON, 1, Sackville Gardens, Ilford. 


E R. 





T = .F7 3s WwW. AF 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 
YPE-WRITING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
carefully and Promptly executed at home (Domingos, Brief). 


a r 1,000 words ; ‘bon, per 1,000. Cambridge 1.—Miss 
cy "McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, W estcliff, Essex. 








O AUTHORS.—Don’t hesitate; send your 
TYPE-WRITING to "fig All orders ‘executed personall 
absolute secrecy y Members of the 





Society of "Authors and Cle berms on pom ke Pan —CAESAR, 
Woodstock Road, St. Albans, Herts 





SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 

Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors. Oxford 

Higher Local. Tel. : 1272 Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, 
Kew Gardens, S.W._ 


UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- ony hey with complete accuracy, $d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon 8 to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART. Pallendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


T YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly e educated 
Women een 9 Tyloes Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
ages). esearch, ion, ae. Shorthand —THE 
CA ae TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 16, Duke Senet. Telephone : 2308 Cit: ty. 





experience with first-c Firms. Might be able to i 
— in return for assured position. wy > on 1693, pt 
Press, 13, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 





YPE-WRITING 6d. 1,000. Accuracy and 





UBLIC SCHOOL BOY and Hist. Exhibitioner 

Oxon.), _ read in Poh ont and French Literature, seeks POST 

in PUBLISH Office. Would also assist Man of Letters or Journa- 
list. —Box oe pi tll Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 


XPERIENCED ENGLISH JOURNALIST 
offers PARIS ae. Translations, Theatrical Work, &c. 
Excellent references.—£. 9, Bd. Jules Sandeau, Paris. 


EADING AND INDEXING. — Experienced 
LITERARY JOURNALIST can devote considessbte time to 
READING MSS. for Publishing Firms, and to Indexing, usefully 
and thoroughly, Works of enenes, Biography, or History. Terms 
uite moderate.—Write Box 1691, Atheneum’ Press, 13, Bream’s 
uildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ECORATIVE and ILLUSTRATIVE WORK 
for Reproduction in Colour, Half-Tone, and Line; also Illu- 
minating. —ELDAH H GEDDES, 143, Leigh Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


0 AUTHORS, EDITORS, and PUBLISHERS. 
Mr. W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.LS., is prepared to supply all 

kinds of Illustrations of Natural History subjects in Line, Half-Tone, 
or Colour, suitable for Papers, Lon my my and Books, and to contribute 
Goturel paleeiva Notes, or Arti for Serial Publication. Address 
WESTELL, F.L.8., Chester House, Letchworth, 




















= AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 
The interests te th b) mted. A 

Paina ge Aner case eevee Aarne 
monials on srulieetion te Bie A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternos' noster Row, 


Sales by Auction. 
Engravings, Arundel Society’s Chromos, cc. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will oN 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, eo v 
TUESDAY, May 24, at 1 o'clock, ENGRA 
TION of a ‘NO LEM 
t and D 


CO} 5 
Drawings of Ceilings A Interior “Et. ~~ Pring 
Mezzotint Portraits, &c.—Fancy Subjects b: Bartolozsi and others 
Original Water-Colour Drawings by Thos. Rowlandson ; also a large 
Selection of the Arundel Society's Chromo- -lithographs—Baxtertypes— 
Framed Portraits, &c. 

To be viewed and catalogues had. 











Rare and Valuable Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
Ww EDNESDAY. May 25, and Following Day, at loc lock, RARE and 
VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising a COELECTION of valuable 
TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS, the Property af a GENTLEMAN. 
including many of the more important County Histories —Dusdales 
Monasticon, Best Edition, 8 vols.—a fine Copy of Purchas, his 
Igrimage, ‘5 vols. morocco, 1624-6—Smith’s History of Canada, Pre- 
sentation Copy, 2 vols., and others relating to Am merica—Manuscripts 
and Early Printed Books—Books in Old English Literature—a Collec- 
tion of Issues from the Kelmscott, Vale, Eragny, and other Modern 
eg men Illustrated Books—Heath’s British Cavalry, boards, 
iken’s National Sports, original edition, 1821, Malton's 
Dublin, Ackermann’s Microcosm, 3 vols., and other Books with 
Coloured Plates—Angas’ 's South Australia—Works in Natural History 
—Walpole’s Letters and Memoirs, 23 vols., calf gilt, and many other 
Standard Sets—The Royal Geographical Society's Journal from 1830 
to 1880—Annual Register, 1758 to 1903, &c. 
Catal on 


at 








A Portion of the Library of the late A. J. BUTLER, Esq., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, removed from 
Weybridge, by order of the Executriz. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL b 
AUCTION, on Feipay, May 27, at 1 o'clock, a SELECTE 
PORTION of cm above LIBRARY, ccmmetidine Incunabula, including 
a copy of the Nuremberg Chroni icle, 1493—a Collection of Books on 
Dante—Works in Sixteenth-Century Italian Literature—Sets of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies anc ithe Bibliozaphical Society's 
Publications—Works on Philology and Books of Reference—Standard 
Historical Works—Alpine Books—the rare First Editions of Thomas 
Hardy's Novels, 23 vols., in the original clot b, &e. 
c tal on i 











Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, May 26, and Following Day, at ten minutes 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS, including small LIBRARIES 
ed from Bristol and a ey gS merting Desks wast 
on Betesal om istory, Biography, and 
Travel, ary Maitions aluable First Editions—Books 
with ti Plates—Collections of Engravings, including the 
Reynolds Gallery —Caricatures— Autograph Letters and Liistorical 
Manuscripts, &c. 
Catalogues in preparation. 





Offered with vacant possession. Ready for immediate occupation. 
Sale of excellent well-built Freehold Residence, containing 
Ten Rooms, with extensive Garden Grounds, Tennis Lawn, cc. 





guaranteed. — Miss CONNOR, 71, Thrale Road, THE BUNGALOW, DITTON COURT ROAD, 
Guestiem, BW. WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA 
Situated a short distance from Railway y Station and 
C at al Sea front Promenade. 
Oued, MESSRS. MARK LIELL & SON will SELL, 
. at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on W WEDNESDAY. 
AGG S&S B R O 8., May 25, es 2 o’elock, ‘the charming RESIDENCE "situated as above, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. ro prising Two Floors only, standing in its own delighttel 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALU ABLE BOOKS, Grounds," = well- “ao Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPH a May oa od Daily @ from 2 till 6 o’eloek. Detailed particulars and 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all aa of the World. conditions of Sale, with Photographs attached, may be obtained of 


Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘‘ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “ Gerrard 4664. 


Messrs. FORBES & SON, Solicitors, 19, Mark Lane, E.C., or of the 
Auctioneers’ Chit Offices, 124, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 








NE ARTS.—CATALOGUE of BOOKS on 

the FINE ARTS, comprising Illustrated Works on Architecture 

lognes— itume— ration—Diirer—Engraving— 

Furniture — Gainsborough — Hamerton — Hogarth — Illumi coreg 

en a a ae ny tery—Raphael— Rembrandt 

_ “Ruskin—Turn rner— Tynogre ae ke, = (1, Toto items) —Post free 

on application < J EB SON, 53, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKSon any etn SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of cachenging any saleable Books for others selected 
from my various lists. ae list_ of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
t ste BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
.—Singleton’s an —" Flemish Furniture, 42s., for 118.; 

Burke's 's Peerage, 1908, 248., 1907, 218.; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 21s. 








Jap Colour Prints, the Property of FREDERICK 
WILLIAM GOOKIN, Esq., of Chicago, U.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on — _—— Y, May 23, and Following Pay, # 
1 o'clock noeeys a PA of the valuable COLLECTION cK 
JAPA ESE CO LOUR PRINTS, the Pro operty of FREDERIC - 
WILLIAM GOOKIN. Fsq., of Chicago, U.8.A., comprising importan 
Works by Masanobu, Ku jonobu, Kujomitsu, and other primitive 
nts and Hachirakaki e Harunobu and Koriusai—a complete § 
of the Chiushiugura Series, a Portrait of Mitsui and other interesting 
Works by Utamaro—Portrait of the Publisher, Nishimura Yohactt 
Prints and Triptychs by Sepetenal—cnagscteriesse Works of Shuns 0 
Shuncho, + Kujonaga, Eishi, Hokusai, and Hiroshige—ay 
— ro ets by Shundo, Shuntei, Kujomasa, Saucho, Rauko, Eusbl, 


— be viewed Thursday and Saturday prior. Catalogues may be 
had. Viiustrated Catalogues, containing 16 Plates, price 2s. 
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A Further Portion of the valuable Tivery J. W. FORD, 
Esq., J.P., &c., removed from Enjield Old Park. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
by A House, No. 13, Wellington 
.C., on 26, and Following Day, and 
saat. A Paks 
















’ 









a 





omoved 


the 
and &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 









The Stroehlin Collection of Coins and Medals. 
(Second Portion.) 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 30, and Four Following Days, 
and MONDAY, June 6, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock ae 4 
the STROEHLIN COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS (SE 
PORTION), comprising a Find of Mediseval Gold,Coins—Celtic Gold 
Staters—Gaulish and Celtic Gold and Silver Coins—French Coins and 
Medals—an Important Collection of Coins of Montfort—Italian Coins 
and Medals—Coins and Medals of the Low Countries, Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, Russia, Balkan States, Spain and Portugal, Germany 
and Austria (including Vassal States, Cities, Ecclesiastical Sees, and a 
valuable Collection of Silesian Issues)—Medals relating to Medicine, 
Life-Saving, &c.—Medals of Numismatists, Die Engravers, &c.—Coins 
and Medals of the U.S.A. and Central and South American States— 
Oriental and African Coins and Medals, &c. 


May be viewed two days a. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
Catalogues, containing 15 Plates, price 2s. 








The Library of ELLIOT STOCK, Esq., of Fern Lodge, 
West Hill, Highgate. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C., on FRIDAY, June 3, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of ELLIOT STOCK, Esq. of Fern Lodge, West Hill, 
Highgate, containing First Editions of the Writings of English Poets 
an ramatists, including Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Robert 
Browning, 8. Butler, Lord Byron, 8. T. Coleridge, William Cowper, 
John Dryden, John Keats, Charles Lamb, John Milton, P. B. Shel ey, 
Lord Tennyson, &c.—Modern Illustrated Publications, with the 
Original Drawings included—Bronté (Charlotte, Emily, and Anne) 
Works, First Editions, 18 vols. bound in wood from the Old Chapter 
Coffee House — Browne, Religio Medici, 1642— Bunyan, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, First Edition of the Second Part, 1684—Butler’s Hudibras, 
3 parts, First Edition—Sterne, Sentimental Journey, 2 vols. in 1, 
e Paper, 1768—Burtou, Anatomy of Melancholy, Hirst Edition— 
Fletcher, The Purple Island, 1633—Spenser, The Faerie Queene, 1596— 
m, Instauratio Magna, First Edition, 1620— Beaumont an 
Fletcher, Comedies and Tragedies, First Edition — Euclid, First 
Edition, 1482—Wycherley, Miscellany Poems, First Edition, with 
brilliant impression of the Portrait, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA 
A Further Portion of the Classical, Historical, Topo- 
graphical, G logical, and other Manuscripts and Auto- 
graph Letters of the late Sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, 
Bart., F.R.S., &c., of Middie Hill, Worcestershire, and 
Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 6, and Three Following 
» at 1 o'clock precise FUR’ PORTI 
CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, GENEALOGI- 
CAL, and other MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
the late Sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, Bart., F.R.S., &c., of Middle 
Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, including 
upwards of Two Hundred Volumes on Vellum dating from the Tenth 
Century, relating to England, Seems § Italy, &c., comprising 
sical, Ecclesiastical, and Mathematical Works, among which are 
Biblia, Aristotle, Esop, Kutropius, Galileo, Kalkar, Rovelinck, Ovid— 
rly Historical Works, including Beda, the Lives of 8. Sola, 8S. Hugo, 
. Wolfgang—Cartularies, Chronicles and Statuta of Aosta, Beverley, 
Bononia, Cesena, Forli, Ferrara, Florence, Malmesbury, Naples, 
Rome, Treves, Venice—Early English and Italian Poetry, 
ncluding Northera English Homilies, Boccaccio, Medici, Petrarch, 
—Royal Household Books, State Documents, Year Books— 
riginal Correspondence of Lord Cutts, Archbishop King. Leibnitz, 
he D. of Schomberg, the D. of Monmouth’s Rebellion, the French 
Revulution—important Heraldic and G logical Works—Collecti 
relating to the Channel Islands and Ireland; with many valuable 
Manuscripts from Monasteries in Cologne, Mayence, Steinfeld, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 2s. 6d. each. 
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Magazines, Ke. 


(THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MAY 14, contains :— 
IN MEMORIAM. 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL DINNER. 
MUNICIPAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
LIVERPOOL BRANCH LIBRARY. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION. 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF: 
HOME FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 
AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS, CAMBRIDGE. 
VILLA, PITCH HILL, SURREY.: 
“WILDSHAW,” LIMPSFIELD. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 











VERLAG von C. BERTELSMANN in GUTERSLOH (Germany). 
OMAS CARLYLE’S Anschauung vom Fort- 
schrittin derGeschichte. Von Dr. Phil. ALBR. STROELE. 3.60m. 


Zur Kinfiihrung in die kraftvolle und fruchtbare Gedankenwelt 
Carlyle’s ein vortreffliches Hilfsmittel. 
Scie 





vl rr 
[THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CATHEDRAL. 
By T. L. WATSON, F.R.I.B.A. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations. Price 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
Glasgow : JAMES HEDDERWICK & SONS, Limited. 
Or through Booksellers. 
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Lord Kelvin’s Mathematical and Physical Papers: Vol. IV 
Hydrodynamics and General Dynamics 


Arranged and revised, with brief annotations, by Sir Josep Larmor, D.Sc., LL.D., Sec.R.8., 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 


Three volumes of Lord Kelvin’s Collected Papers were issued during his lifeti 
and Volume IV, the greater part of which is devoted to papers on Hyd =F cmt ay ig 











Demy sv now published. The Baltimore Lectures, which is virtually a supplementary vol " 
—" has already appeared. Volume V, the final volume, will Sontala, mainly, pane sen 
ermodynamics, Cosmical and Geological Physics, Electrodynamics nd Electro. 


lysis, Molecular and Crystalline Theory, and Radioactivity and Electrionic Theory. 
his volume is now in the press. 


Fossil Plants: A text-book for Students of Botany and 
Geology. Vol. Il 


By A. C. Szewarp, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. With 
266 illustrations. Cambridge Biological Series. 


The sixteen chapters of this work contained in the present volume are devoted 
to ——— Psilotales, Lycopodiales, Arborescent Lycopodiales, Sigillaria, 


Stigmaria, othrodendreae, Seed-bearing Plants closely allied to members of the 

Demy 8vo Lycopodiales, Filicales, Fossil Ferns, Marattiales (Fossil), Psaronieae, Ophio- 
glossales (Fossil), Coenopterideae, Hydropterideae and Sagenopteris, and Genera 

15s net of Pteridosperms, Ferns and Plantae Incertae Sedis. The original intention was to 


complete the work in two volumes but it has been found advisable to reserve the 
seed-bearing plants for a third volume. 


The Melanesians of British New Guinea 


By C. G. Sexiemann, M.D. With a chapter by F. R. Barton, C.M.G., an appendix by 
E. L. Grsexin, and 131 illustrations. 

‘*Dr. Seligmann confines himself to social organization and religion, but within 
these limits his account is full and detailed and, it should be added, of the greatest 
Royal 8vo value....Apart from general results, Dr. Seligmann has secured a mass of informa- 
21s net tion, as, for instance, in reference to the system of linked totems and the clan 
system among the Massim, which will provide the student of social organization 

with much food for thought.”—Manchester Guardian 


Hungary in the Eighteenth Century 


By Henry MARcza.t, Professor of History in the University of Budapest. With an introductory 
essay on the earlier history of Hungary by H. W. V. Temrer.ey, M.A., and a map. 


“Prof. Marczali is a scholar of European renown, and his originality and 
powers of generalization and research and the breadth of his views have been 
acknowledged by foreigners as well as in Hungary....Without the eighteenth 

Demy 8vo century no one can understand the nineteenth or the twentieth century in ungary. 
7s 6d net Prof. Marczali’s sharp eye has selected the epoch most fitted to make us known in 
: other lands....The book inits English dress dis lays the same scholarship and 
versatility, the same wealth of detail, which henge it such ample recognition at 

the time of its appearance in Hungary.”—Az Ujsag-Budapest 


Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion: A 
Study in Survivals 


By Joun CUTHBERT Lawson, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


‘For two years Mr. Lawson has been studying the ideas, rites, songs, and 
stories of the peasants of Greece. His book of 600 pages contains a full account of 
Demy 8vo this folklore and a comparison with the religions of ancient Hellas... All who are 
y interested in ancient Greek civilization will find Mr. Lawson’s book to be a neces- 
12s net sary part of their libraries, and the indolent general reader will discover that, 
once taken up, it is not easily to be laid down, so interesting are the anecdotes and 

the pictures of existence.”—Morning Post 


The Old Plate of the Cambridge Colleges 


By E. ALFRED JONES, author of ‘ The Royal Collection of Plate at Windsor Castle,’ etc., etc. 
A full account of the large and comprehensive collection of plate preserved in 
the sixteen ancient colleges in the University of Cambridge is given in this volume 
and some 300 pieces, comprising every specimen of plate of any interest or value 


Royal 4to earlier than the middle of the 18th century, are illustrated by 120 photogravure 
and collotype plates. The general introduction, preceding the technical descrip- 
84s net tion and containing an account of the different types of silver vessels represented 


at Cambridge with the dates when the numerous forms and styles of decoration 
= — and went out of vogue, will be found not the least interesting feature of 
the book. 


The Fundamental Theorems of the Differential Calculus 


By W. H. Youne, Sc.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Higher Analysis at the University of Liverpool. 

Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics, No. 11. Paper covers. 
The account of the fundamental theorems of the Differeatial Calculus given in 
this Tract will, it is hoped, be found complete in itself, some knowledge of the 
Demy 8vo Theory of Sets of Points, but no more than a serious mathematical student may 
2s 6d net now be supposed to have gained before completing his Degree course, being 
assumed. A brief account of the definitions and results from the Theory of Sets 

of Points actually employed in the Tract is given in an appendix. 


Qualitative Analysis: Tables for use at the Bench 
Drawn up by E. I. Lewis, Assistant Master at Oundle School. 


These tables are printed on four cards which are held together at the top by 
two metal rings passing through eyelet holes, the lower edges being bound with 


Size metal in order to give greater strength. They arearranged in such a way that the 
” 3% OR" may be stood upon the bench in a position convenient for consultation while wor! 
14} 4 is in progress, the difficulties attending the use of anopen book being thus 
2s 6d net obviated. The particular card required for use is easily brought into position, and 
an — advantage is that the cardsare varnished and can therefore be readily 
cleane a 


London, Fetter Lane: Campripce University Press: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 





TOTEMISM! AND EXOGAMY: a 
Treatise on Certain Ancient Forms 


of Superstition and Society. sy s. a. 
ag oye comes LL.D. Litt.D. With Maps. 4 vols. 
vo, 508. net. 





VOL. III. (CONCLUDING VOL,) NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
PROSODY FROM THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY TO |THE’ 'PRESENT 


DAY. By Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
LL.D. D.Litt. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. FROM BLAKE 
TO MR. SWINBURNE. 15s. net. 

+,* Previously published : Vol. I. FROM THE ORIGINS 
TO" SPENSER. 10s, net. Vol. I. FROM SHAKES- 
PEARE TO CRABBE. 15s. net. 





MAURICE HEWLETT. 


LETTERS TO SANCHIA UPON 
THINGS AS THEY ARE. Extractea 


from the Correspondence of Mr. John Maxwell Senhouse 
by MAURICE HEWLETIY. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. by cLEMENT 


SHORTER. With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. 
GRIGGS. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. [Wednesday. 


ORATIONES ET EPISTOLE 
CANTABRIGIENSES (1876 - 1909). 


By JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., Public Orator 
in the University of Cambridge. Crown 4to, 10s. net. 








CHRONICLES OF THEBERTON, 
A SUFFOLK VILLAGE. ,3y nenry 


MONTAGU DOUGHTY. With an Introduction and 
Notes by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D., &c. With 
Illustrations and Maps. Extra crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 








FOURTH EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. sy the 


Rev. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M.A. Fourth Edition 
thoroughly Revised by the Rev. F. PAGE-ROBERTS 
(President National e Society), and HERBERT E. 
MOLYNEUX. With 62 (of which 25 are new) Illustra- 


tions of specimen Roses, &c. Crown 8vo, 58, net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A MODERN CHRONICLE. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Author of ‘ Richard Carvel,’ &c. Illustrated. 6s. 


THE 
UNDESIRABLE GOVERNESS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Tilustrated. 
A story of English country life. 


A GENTLEMAN 
OF VIRGINIA. 


A romance which describes the adventures of a young 
Virginian during the French Revolution. 


NATHAN By MARY S. 
BURKE. WATTS. 


wt striking story of Ohio in the days before the Mexican 
ar. 


By PERCY J. 
BREBNER. 





THE KULTURKAMPF. an Essay. By 


GORDON B. THOMPSON, M.A. With a Prefatory 
Note by Prof. GEORGE M. WRONG, M.A. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London 





J. B. Lippincott Company. 





THE BIG GAME BOOK OF 
THE YEAR. 


HUNTING 


BRITISH 
EAST 
AFRICA. 


PERCY C. MADEIRA, 


With a Foreword by 
FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. 


A complete account of a successful hunt for 
African game, both large and small, taken by the 
author during the winter of 1907-8. The fact 
that Mr. Madeira hunted over much the same 
ground Mr. Roosevelt covered gives added interest 
to his volume. 

Illustrated with 129 Plates from the author’s 
own photographs and 2 Maps. Large 8vo, hand- 
some cloth, with gilt top, 21s. net. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JOHN REED SCOTT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WOMAN 
IN QUESTION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





ESSENTIALS OF 


MILK HYGIENE. 


A Practical Treatise’ on Dairy and Milk 

Inspection and on the Hygienic Production 

and Handling of Milk, for Students of 
Dairying and Sanitarians. 


By C. 0. JENSEN, 


Professor in the Royal Veterinary and A 
College of Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Second Edition, Revised. 
291 pages. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE YERSIN 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC METHOD 
OF 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 
ACCENT, AND DICTION. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
By MARIE and JEANNE YERSIN. 


New Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


icultural 


Tilustrated. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 





Oxford University Press, 


get ea ON CRITICISM 
ND BEAUTY. By the Right Hon. a. J, 
ey — Edition, Revised through. 


SECOND CHAMBERS: an Inductive 
Study in Political Science. By J. ar 
MARRIOTT. 8vo, 5s. net. 

Times.—‘‘It is fortunate that Mr. Marriott's 
volume is published at this Constitutional crisis, 
It is a calm and judicious survey of the question of 
a Second Chamber by one who Hes foreign Con- 
stitutional systems ; who is alive to the defects of 
the House of Lords, but who would correct, not 
destroy; who would keep the best of what we 
have, while expelling atrophied or obsolete parts, 
heasen Those who can still enjoy the luxury of inde. 
pendent judgment cannot fail to be influenced by 
the careful and temperate recital of facts in Mr. 
Marriott’s volume.” 


LAW AND CUSTOM OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. By Sir W. R. ANSON. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. PARLIAMENT. Fourth Edition, 1909. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. THE CROWN. Third Edition, Part I. 
1907. 10s. 6d. net. Part II. 1908. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH FACTORIES IN 
INDIA. Edited by W. FOSTER. Vol. IV. 
(1630-33). Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Already published :—Vol. I. 1618-21. Vol. IL 
1622-23. Vol. III. 1624-29. 12s. 6d. net per vol. 
(Published under the patronage of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council). 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF 


INDIA. New Edition, 1908. The entire work 
in 26 vols. cloth, 5/. net; morocco back, 
6/. 68. net. The 4 vols. of ‘The Indian 
Empire’ separately, cloth, 68. net each; 
morocco back, 7s. 6d. net ; Atlas, cloth, 15s. 
net; morocco back, 17s. 6d. net; the 
remaining 21 vols. cloth, 4/. 4s. net ; morocco 
back, 5/. 5s. net. 
Vol. I. DESCRIPTIVE. 
Vol. II. HISTORICAL. 
Vol. III. ECONOMIC. 
Vol. IV. ADMINISTRATIVE. 
Vol. V.-XXIV. ALPHABETICAL GAZETTEER 
Vol. XXV. INDEX. 
Vol. XX VI. ATLAS. 
Each volume contains a map of India specially 
prepared for this Edition. 


CHRISTOLOGIES ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. By W. SANDAY. 8vo, 6s. net. 
Author of THE CRITICISM OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL, 7s. 6d. net; THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST IN RECENT 
RESEARCH, 7:. 6d. net; SACRED 
SITES OF THE GOSPELS, 135. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE COMETS. 
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KING EDWARD. 


Beati pacifi. Such is the praise 
which from many quarters of the 
world has done sad honour to King 
Edward, whose death on Friday week 
last came with the suddenness of 
an overwhelming shock. 

Succeeding to the throne as a man 
of mature years, with little ex- 
perience of the kingly duties of 
which Queen Victoria always claimed 
her full part, and seriously disabled 
in health at the very outset, King 
Edward might well have cherished 
a less vigorous conception of 
sovereignty than he exhibited to 
the world. 

“Great honours are great bur- 
dens.’ A prince is, as Frederick the 
Great said, the first servant of the 
State, and it is the irony of kingship 
that his own life and wishes are so 
often subordinated to his official 
position. Queen Victoria had an 
admirable sense of duty, yet the 
nation lost by her retirement in 
personal sorrow. King Edward has 
established a remarkable ideal of 
constant and unwearied attention 
to matters of State, and the thousand 
and one occasions on which a king 
may set the current of popular 
opinion, suggest some good work, or 
express with grace and tact the 
wishes of the people. 


One of the subtlest of our essayists 
has dwelt upon the humanity of 
English kings as the quality empha- 


sized by Shakespeare. It was this 
abounding humanity which en- 
deared Edward VII. to his people. 
This is no time for the scrutinizing 
judgment of posterity, but it seems 
to us that the King, alike in small 
things and great, was equal in 
ability to any of our recent 
sovereigns. He could claim, too, 
to be the most popular man in his 
dominions, a position which suggests 
somewhat of criticism as well as 
compliment. 

He began early in life, and has 
promoted in his son, that study of the 
remoter parts of the Empire which 
has been unwisely regarded as the 
mark of a single party in England. 
But there is no justification for 
the statement that the King was 
his own Foreign Minister. In no 
case has his action been un- 
constitutional. There has been no 
division of ‘King’s men” and 
others. History has told us that 
the Prince Consort was too prejudiced 
to take a fair view of religion. His 
son, braving the sectarian, has with 
an open mind seen good in many 
quarters. With sorrow and gratitude 

8 people mourn a Ki ever 
strenuous in kingly gifts and duties. 
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Charles Philip Yorke, Fourth Earl of 
Hardwicke, Vice-Admiral R.N. By his 
Daughter the Lady Biddulph of Led- 
— With Portraits. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 


Lapy BippvuLrH expresses diffidence in 
laying this memoir before the public, 
but she need be under no apprehension, 
since she has produced a book of un- 
deniable interest. Her chapter on the 
Yorke family might have told us some- 
thing more about Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, the author of the Marriage Act, and 
an upright politician in an age of time- 
servers. Charles Yorke’s dramatic death 
in 1770 after his reluctant acceptance of 
the Great Seal she attributes, on trust- 
worthy evidence, not to suicide, but to 
the rupture of a bloodvessel. But Lady 
Biddulph is, of course, chiefly concerned 
with her father, the fourth Earl, the son 
of a stout sailor who was drowned or 
killed by lightning off Spithead, and 
whose wraith, we are told, appeared to a 
relative by marriage at a concert in the 
Hanover Square rooms. Her account of 
his services afloat and ashore introduces 
various illustrious people, and throws light 
upon some dark places of history. 

Thus young Yorke, not long after he had 
entered the Navy, played his small part 
in Exmouth’s bombardment of Algiers, 
and courted destruction by commanding 
on the North American station a sloop 
nicknamed the Crazy Jane, after, though 





Lady Biddulph does not tell us so, a 
popular ballad by “Monk” Lewis. He 
was a spectator of, and, inasmuch as he 
was commissioned to suppress piracy, @ 
participant in, the War of Greek Independ- 
ence, and much shrewdness marks his 
comments on the tangled situation :— 


‘St. James’s Street and English notions 
must be abolish’d, so must all Romance 
of Liberty and the children of the antient 
Greeks struggling to shake off the yoke 
of the bloody Turk; Lord Byron knows 
all this, and is in fact the only man that has 
ever come out to them who understands the 
people. He was at Missolonghi, living in 
every way like a great Chief; and in fact 
he is so, arm’d to the teeth with 500 Suliotes, 
the bravest and best troops the Greeks 
have, and twenty German Veterans, besides 
a certain Count Gamba, a beautiful Albanian 
Page, an Italian Chasseur, and an old 
Scotch butler, making in all about 530 well 
arm’d men, besides the Suliotes from all 
parts of Greece flocking to him daily, he could 
if he liked set up a Gov' in Missolonghi, but 
as he hates governments, and likes this sort 
of life where his nod and beck are a law, 
he will have nothing to do with their legis- 
lation altho’ they come and offer to place 
him at the head of the Government victorious. 
He however has pay’d their fleet for them, 
who immediately landed their Admiral and 
sailed away the Lord knows where.” 


The “ old Scotch butler ” is evidently the 
faithful Fletcher, one of the most admir- 
able figures in Byron’s letters. Yorke 
rightly regarded Odysseus as the bravest 
and most disinterested of the Greek 
patriots. He acquitted himself with 
discretion in a delicate interview with 
Ibrahim Pasha, after he had seized some 
English flags which were being carried on 
Maltese transports loaded with Turkish 
soldiers for the Morea. During a trip 
into Syria the young man visited Lady 
Hester Stanhope ; and his letters, though 
they have none of the charm of Kinglake 
or Lamartine, convey a vivid idea of that 
awe-inspiring figure. 

Not long afterwards Yorke is to be 
found at the Court of the crafty Berna- 
dotte, become King of Sweden, who 
confided to his guest that George IV. 
and himself were the only slaves in their 
respective countries. More service in the 
Mediterranean followed, and we get a 
vigorous description of the difficulties 
of keeping the peace between Mussulman 
and Christian, and are incidentally re- 
minded of the close resemblance of one 
Cretan rebellion to another. 


Yorke’s accession to the Earldom of 
Hardwicke on the death of his uncle 
naturally changed for a while his mode of 
life. He was appointed to attend Fre- 
derick William IV. of Prussia upon his 
visit to England, and took the precaution 
of asking Croker about that amiable 
monarch’s disposition. Croker, of course, 
found out everything. The result was 
that Hardwicke was invited to accom- 
pany the King of Prussia on a visit to the 
Court of St. Petersburg, and his unstudied 
letters to Lady Hardwicke have much 
to tell about that splendid specimen of 
humanity, the Tsar Nicholas. 


Hardwicke’s last service afloat as com- 
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mander of the Vengeance introduces us 
to an historical episode of some import- 
ance, the Genoese rising of 1849 and its 
suppression. Acting on his own responsi- 
bility, he half-persuaded and half-coerced 
the insurgents to submit to the regular 
troops under della Marmora. The story 
is graphically told; and it is clear that 
Hardwicke, by taking a high hand with 
a queer municipal council, prevented much 
bloodshed at some personal risk. Lady 
Biddulph hints, however, that the Whig 
Government was none too well satisfied 
with his proceedings, and that, in con- 
sequence, he was not allowed to go to the 
Baltic as flag-captain on the outbreak 
of the war with Russia. The corre- 
spondence that she prints is not conclusive 
on the point. 

Hardwicke lived to bean undistinguished 
member of Derby’s first and second 
Cabinets, and to end his days as a bene- 
volent landlord at Wimpole. 








A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles.—Round-nosed—Ryze. Edited 
by W. A. Craigie. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 


THis instalment, containing one hundred 
and four pages of R-words and the Preface 
to the Letters Q and R, completes the 
first half of Vol. VIII., and makes the great 
work continuous up to ‘Sauce.’ A portion 
of S, announced for July Ist, will carry 
the continuity further. The first instal- 
ment of this half-volume was issued on 
October Ist, 1902. At the same rate of 
progress we may expect to see ‘Zyz’ or 
the nearest approach to it in ten or twelve 
years. 


We are told in the Prefatory Note: “A 
marked feature of this section is....the 
extent to which it includes sets of words 
written alike but of different origin and 
meaning ; the chief examples of this are 
rout, rove, row, ruck, and ruff.” Certainly 
“rout ” with its service as ten nouns and 
the same number of verbs is noteworthy ; 
but so many monosyllables beginning with 
divers sounds exhibit this characteristic 
that we are more impressed by the three or 
four nouns and verbs assigned to each 
of the dissyllables “ ruckle,” “‘ ruffle,” and 
the four nouns and a verb to “ ruddle,”’ 
than by “ruck” doing duty for four 
nouns and four verbs. The treatment of 
the “rout” words is manifestly novel, 
as eight is the highest number distin- 
guished by previous lexicographers, who 
have arranged the meanings “utter de- 
feat,” “a company,” and “ loud noise ” as 
different sense-developments of one word, 
and omitted several obsolete nouns and 
verbs. That the tendency to distribute 
one sound into several words is not exces- 
sive seems to be indicated by the treat- 
ment of “ruse,” as the early fifteenth- 
cent use=a doubling of a hunted 
animal, might easily have been separated 
from the use quoted from 1625=trick, 
stratagem, which perhaps was borrowed 





from sixteenth-century French indepen- 
dently. 


The frequent admissions of inability 
to determine the origin of a word are made 
up for by the presentation, for the first 
time to those who are not students 
of early English literature of the correct 
course of sense-development followed by 
many familiar words. For instance, the 
only fifteenth-century and the earliest 
meanings of the common verb “ rouse” 
are, of a hawk, “ to shake ” (reflexive) and 
“ to shake the feathers or body ” (intransi- 
tive), the Chaucer quotation for “‘ roused ” 
being given correctly under the obsolete 
verb “ruse”: “ c. 1369, Chaucer, ‘ Dethe 
Blaunche,’ 381, So at pe last This hert 
rused & stale away Fro al pe houndis a 
prive way.” The word “ruck,” a crowd, 
is found in the thirteenth century in the 
sense “a heap of fuel.” Again, ‘‘ rove” 
proves to have been in its early career a 
term of archery. 


The treatment of the common verb 
“rush” exhibits a noteworthy advance 
both in etymology and arrangement. 
The word is traced to Old French re(h)usser, 
re(h)user, ruser, from a possible popular 
Latin refusare, perhaps affected by a 
“feeling of phonetic appropriateness.” 
The earliest quotations, 1375, are Scotch, 
but the priority is not enough to suggest 
that the word entered Britain via Scot- 
land. We deprecate the omission of the 
obvious quotation for the figurative use 
of “‘rush,” “denoting precipitate, rash, 
or unconsidered action,” from Pope’s 
‘Essay on Criticism’: “Nay, fly to 
altars ; there they'll talk you dead : | For 
fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


The omission of an article on “rum- 
foozle”’ which is found in a quotation 
under “‘ rumti-,” is perhaps, a matter for 
congratulation. It would have been 
charitable to tell us under “ rounger ”’= 
a clipper of coins, whether Old French 
rongeur has any kinship to Modern 
French rogneur, and, under “ rounge,” 
what connexion of idea there is between 


“roaring,” ‘‘chewing the cud,” and 
“clipping coins.” The statement under 
“rumour” that Latin rumor meant 


“noise, din, ete.,” is incorrect up to 
“ete.” according to the Oxford Latin 
Dictionary, in which rumor means or 
implies the human voice or human 
voices in combination except in Ausonius’s 
application of it to the sound of a river. 
For the herb “‘ rue ” a reference to “ herb- 
grace” would have supplied two quota- 
tions from Shakespeare; while Milton, 
though quoted freely, might have been 
further drawn upon—for instance, for 
*‘ rouse,” reflexive, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ I. 334, 
““as....men.... | Rouse and bestir them- 
selves ere well awake.” We should have 
welcomed also “‘ Or bedward ruminating,” 
1b. IV. 352, and “his Russian foe,” tb. X. 
431. For “run”—‘“‘To flow, stream, 
be wet, with (} a, 0, on, of) aliquid. Also 
with adjs., as run red”—there might 
have been a reference to the quotation 
under ‘“‘ruissel” from Caxton (1481), 
“The canellys and ruissheauls ronne alle 
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of blood.” Shelley’s ‘Revolt of Islam, 
XI. xi. xii, ‘‘ hear’st thou not the tread 
Of rushing feet,” was worth citing for 
the participial adjective of “rush.” We 
are surprised at the absence of any quota- 
tions for “ruddle” as a disparaging 
equivalent for “rouge,” noun and verb; 
and we doubt if Thackeray, in the passage 
quoted for ‘“ruddled” cheeks, meant 
“cheeks coloured with red ochre.” A 
cross-reference to “ rissole” is wanted for 
the form “russole”’ occurring in quota- 
tions for “crammel” and “rush” (the 
plant) as well as under “ rissole.” 








In making these suggestions we are 
fully aware that the authorities of the 
‘Dictionary’ may not regard them as 
additions, and may even have some of 
our quotations laid up in their pigeon- 
holes. Space is a matter of consideration, 
and the lexicographer is not so fond of 
poetry as the lover of literature. 


Many of the words which have not been 
registered in a dictionary before are 
obsolete, and belong to dialect or slang, 
the number of such entries being above 
the average. Some of the modern speci- 
mens are superfluous derivatives, such 
as “‘ruinosity,” “‘ rumless ’ =destitute of 
rum, and “rumourist”; some ar 
travellers’ terms, e.g., “‘ rucksack” and 
“‘rue-raddy.” Several, however, of the 
additions are interesting and serviceable. 
Now that the Poor Laws are under dis- 
cussion, the “‘ roundsman ” may be useful. 
A hundred years ago he was “ A labourer 
in need of parochial relief, who was sent 
round from one farmer to another for 
employment, partly at the expense of the 
farmer and partly at the cost of the parish.” 
Now he is a police inspector in the United 
States ; or a man who goes round to get 
customers’ orders. Sydney Smith (1820) 
is quoted for “‘ The system of roundsmen 
is much complained of.” The fish “row- 
ball,” from Spanish and Portuguese 
robalo, offers a curious instance of popular 
etymology, as do “runagate,” “ Round 
OQ” (for which Bishop Percy is quoted: 
“ Rondeau, very naturally englished by 
our honest countrymen Round 0”), 
and Lydgate’s “‘ryghtmathy” for Late 
Latin (a)rithmomachia, “ the philosophers’ 
game.” The additions ‘“‘rummness” and 
“rushen ” are acceptable ; and “ rumti- 
iddity” proves to be at least ninety 
years old, and of a respectability vouched 
for by Sir Walter Scott, who also coun- 
tenances the colloquial “rusty ” =ill- 
tempered. 


The first page of the section is excep- 
tionally interesting. Besides two words 
already mentioned, the article on “ Round 
Robin” includes among several meanings 
(two of which are registered for the first 
time) the obsolete application to persons, 
one of the quotations (1636)—‘‘he 
whom All the brave Robins meet to make 
vp one, Round-Robin ”—giving a hint 
how the eighteenth-century commo 


signification may have arisen. 
Admirers of Mary, Queen of Scots, will 


be horrified to see at the foot of the first 
column—‘ 1586, Wynkfeilde...... YQ 
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of S. being of stature tall and bodie 
corpulent, round shouldered.” The item 
“Round Table” treats King Arthur’s 
Table and its knights fully, and with 
profuse quotations dated from the thir- 
teenth century onwards ; while the Round 
Table Conference of the eighties of 
last century is commemorated, 


The article on the verb “run” is one 
of the longest in the whole work, occupying 
37 columns, of which nearly 5 are devoted 
to various inflexional forms arranged in 
16 sections, as the verb represents “ two 
forms originally distinct (a strong in- 
transitive and a weak transitive), each of 
which was subject to metathesis.” The 
significations, including those of com- 
binations with prepositions and adverbs, 
are distributed over 82 sections and more 
than 200 subsections. Among many note- 
worthy points occurs a quotation from 
Miss Ferrier’s ‘ The Inheritance ’ (1824) : 
“Tt’s the fashion now, when you help 
game or poultry, to ask—Pray do you 
trun or fly?” This facetious form of 
offering choice between leg or wing is also 
cited from Florio, 1591. Under “‘ post,” 
adverb, “With ride, run,” the earliest 
instance is “ 1549....You ryde poste to 
the deuil ;” but there is only one (seven- 
teenth century) instance of ‘“ run post.” 
Here we find “1813, Hogg, ‘ Queen’s 
Wake,’ 83, Let never an auld man.... 
Rin post to the diel for wyne.” With 
the exception of “run,” the articles are 
either short or of moderate length, the 
nouns “run” and “running,” both de- 
rived from the verb, and “royal” 
and “rule” each occupying five or six 
columns. It may save perplexity to 
mention that “ ryze ” is a dialectic form of 
“rice,” the last main word of the letter 
R being “rype,” plural “ ryper ”=ptar- 
migan, a Norwegian word due to travellers 
and ornithologists. 


Derivatives from proper names appear 
under ‘‘ Rousseau,” ‘ Rumford,” and 
“Ruskin”; while ‘‘ Roxburghe ” indi- 
cates a style of bookbinding, and “ Roy- 
ston” a species of crow. Again, various 
textile fabrics, named “ possibly from 
Rijssel, the Flemish name for Lille,” 
appear under “ Russel.” Some of the 
Russells may have come from this 
town. On the other hand, obsolete and 
dialect words may survive in general 
use as proper names, ¢.g. “‘ roy’”’ in one or 
more of those beginning with ‘‘ Roy-” ; 
and there are several distinct “ rouths ” 
for Rouths to choose from. 








Neighbours and Friends. By M. Loane. 
(Arnold.) 


Miss Loane’s new book, no less witty than 
earlier works from the same pen, is packed 
even more closely with the wisdom that 
is born of observation and experience of 
life. It abounds in good stories, as well 
as in those strokes of genial satire which 
have already endeared its author to a con- 
siderable body of readers. At the same 





time a more definite attempt is made 
to deal systematically with certain burn- 
ing social questions than appeared in ‘ The 
Queen’s Poor’ or ‘ From their Point of 
View.’ In those easily written volumes 
Miss Loane spread out her human docu- 
ments somewhat at haphazard; in this 
one she begins to classify and draw con- 
clusions. Her conclusions will not com- 
mend themselves to all students of the 
subjects with which she deals; but they 
are in most cases worthy of consideration, 
and, further, stated in a fashion so humor- 
ous and attractive as to disarm the most 
unbending opponent. 


Our author has, as we should expect, 
a good deal to say on the complicated 
questions raised by the two Reports pro- 
ceeding from the Poor Law Commission. 
A whole chapter is devoted to the working 
of the Poor Law and its proposed reform, 
in addition to numerous references to the 
same topic scattered up and down the 
volume: references the more interesting 
and valuable because they are not, as a 
rule, brought forward in confirmation or 
criticism of the views set forth in either 
Report. It is only now and then that Miss 
Loane comes into conflict with these, as 
when she makes short work of the rosy- 
coloured suggestion that, for the modern 
child of the State, the reproach of the work- 
house has ceased to exist. In several cases 
she appears to have arrived independently 
at conclusions similar tothose of the Com- 
missioners. She condemns—for excellent 
reasons—the small Union; she has no 
love for the present Boards of Guardians, 
the ‘‘ personally honest Guardian ” appear- 
ing to her “to think that his one duty 
is to his fellow-ratepayers, not to his 
country at large.” Indeed, her judgment 
of the motives which induce “ would-be 
Guardians” to seek office argues a re- 
stricted experience, since there is un- 
doubtedly an increasing number, both of 
men and women, who are moved by 
*‘ social and humane reasons ”’ to present 
themselves as candidates. 


She tells story after story—humorous, 
pathetic, sometimes profoundly tragic— 
showing that old age finds even in the 
*‘ reformed ”’ workhouse more of a prison 
than a home. It is useful to have an 
expert of such common sense laying down 
emphatically that workhouses need to be 
made ‘‘more comfortable for aged per- 
sons.” The public estimate of the con- 
dition of these institutions is founded 
principally upon newspaper accounts of 
the building extravagances of a limited 
number of local authorities, chiefly metro- 
politan, with the unfortunate result that, 
in the imagination of many worthy people, 
the inmates of workhouses throughout the 
country are supposed to be living in 
undesirable luxury. 


Miss Loane has on previous occasions 
given sound reasons for controverting 
the opinion, dear to philanthropists of the 
more sentimental type, that the proper 
place for the aged and infirm poor is the 
home of their middle-aged married son 
or daughter. She restates these in the 
present work, adding her conviction that, 





for the protection of helpless old people left 
in the care of relatives, some kind of 
supervision and inspection is required. 
But her concern is not only for the old 
people themselves : she realizes the hard- 
ships which their support frequently 
entails upon the next generation, pointing 
out that these supporters aré in many 
cases “‘ill-paid unmarried daughters,” 
deprived of all chance of making a home 
for themselves by the burden laid upon 
them. Miss Loane has done well to 
direct attention to this social fact. The 
number of young women of the domestic- 
servant class who are, by the dependence 
of their parents upon their earnings, de- 
barred for years from marriage, often till 
it is too late for them to marry, is con- 
siderable; and since domestic service 
is not a life-career, the end for many of 
these dutiful daughters is a descent into 
pauperism. 


Nevertheless, Miss Loane speaks with 
something closely approaching approval 
of the suggestion of ‘‘ men well qualified 
to judge” that it might be possible to 
forbid all out-relief, leaving ‘‘ deserving ” 
cases to private charity, and the rest to the 
workhouse. This utterance would have 
been disconcerting in a more formal 
writer, but Miss Loane—it is part of her 
charm—troubles herself little about con- 
sistency. A few pages further on we find 
a brilliant onslaught on institutionalism 
and its effects upon character, followed 
by a declaration of war against those who 
would administer out-relief in “ kind” 
only. The explanation of these seeming 
contradictions lies in the fact that Miss 
Loane’s prejudices, strong though they are, 
are yet no match for her candour: bring 
her into contact with facts, and no con- 
sideration in the world can hold her back 
from reporting those facts as she sees 
them. Theoretically she dislikes the inter- 
ference of the State as a regulating force 
in social relations. But this theoretical 
dislike does not prevent her from calling 
insistently for more inspection wherever 
she thinks it would be useful, or giving the 
preference to the paid over the unpaid 
worker where administration is in question. 
She is opposed—in theory again—to the 
grant of non-contributory old-age pensions, 
which she describes, in a rash moment, as 
“‘ needless’; yet she notes that, in the 
case of certain of her “neighbours and 
friends’ the “needless” pension had 
sustained them through a struggle in 
which they must otherwise have 
succumbed. 


We have noted a few ill-considered 
statements. It is possible to approve or 
disapprove of the Small Holdings Act, but 
neither its warmest advocates nor its most 
determined opponents would be prepared, 
we think—on reflection—to regard it as 
a measure capable of shaking “the 
foundations of society.” Again, even @ 
brief unprejudiced examination of the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission would have shown that its writers, 
in recommending that full maintenance 
should be granted to widows dependent on 
the rates, certainly never cor:templated the 
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possibility of the widow so maintained 
being left to spend her allowance as freely 
as if it were a weekly wage. 


The book is weak on the industrial side, 
rather in its omissions than in any actual 
misstatement. Internal evidence seems 
to show that its author has had little 
experience of the life of the industrial dis- 
tricts : she would otherwise hardly have 
failed —to take an example — when 
enumerating the causes of the anemia 
common in working girls, to name 
occupation among them. 


It is interesting to note Miss Loane’s 
vigorous incredulity respecting the danger, 
supposed to be attendant on education, 
of making manual workers too refined 
for their position. Her remark that 
““when we really succeed in developing 
mental and moral sensitiveness in 
an individual, he conquers and trans- 
forms his circumstances,” expresses a 
profound truth. No less admirable sense 
and perhaps even more courage inspire 
her refusal to join in the cry of con- 
ventional disapprobation raised against the 
working girl who buys herself fine clothes. 
Miss Loane knows, as so many eager 
reprovers of youth do not, the foresight, 
prudence, and thrift that have gone to the 
buying of the pretty dress, which is, more- 
over, the sole possible expression of any 
artistic feeling latent in the wearer. 


It is, no doubt, her gift of penetrating 
sympathy which has won for our author 
the confidence of so many of the neigh- 
bours and friends whose portraits are 
reproduced in this volume. Nowhere 
is this gift more strikingly displayed than 
in the chapter on ‘Vocation.’ It is a 
chapter which may possibly give some 
ardent intending nurses pause: the 
idiosyncrasies of the fastidious patient 
to whom the reiteration of a slang phrase 
or a catchword may be a torture of the 
nerves probably play a small part in 
girlish visions of the difficulties inherent 
in the nurse’s task. And it is perhaps 
only a Miss Loane who can realize the truth 
that even the most ordinary sufferer 
“hates to be called normal,” recognizing 
in the adjective “an insidious attack on 
personality.” 








Robert Herrick. 


By F. W. Moorman. 
Illustrated. 


(John Lane.) 


Mr. Moorman has been more successful 
in dealing with Herrick’s life than with 
his poetry. At the opening of his brief 
biographical sketch Mr. A. W. Pollard 
remarked rather aptly that lovers of 
Herrick’s poetry were almost ideally 
fortunate in knowing neither too much 
about the man nor too little. Mr. Moor- 
man, whose careful study adds a few 
charmi particulars to the existing 
Herrick-lore (no one, we think, had 
noticed till now that Prudence Baldwin 
survived the author of her epitaph), tells 
his story with complete tastefulness ; 
the new light that he throws will be 





accepted gratefully, and the first five | 
chapters of his book make pleasant read- | 


ing. He ought, however, to have known 
better than to maintain the tradition that 
the ‘Ode to Master Endymion Porter, 
upon his Brother’s Death,’ was occasioned 
by the death of Capt. Thomas Porter. 
The poem is an appeal for support and 
sympathy; it is Herrick’s own brother 
who has died. 


The second section of the volume, in 
which Herrick’s art is analyzed, the 
classical elements in it divided and 
explained, and its relations to con- 
temporary work and folk-song investi- 
gated, is rather disappointing. Mr. Moor- 
man has missed an opportunity. He has 
the habits of a scholar; but these do not 
take him so far as they should. Thus his 
statement that Herrick “ occasionally 
introduces, like Milton in ‘ Lycidas,’ a 
rhymeless verse into his more highly- 
wrought stanzas,” may be accurate, 
but we have searched in vain for an 
example of the practice; in the stanza 
which Mr. Moorman quotes the first line 
rhymes, as surely he should have seen, 
with the first line of the stanza following, 
and cannot therefore be called rhymeless. 
Then, again, his remark that Herrick’s 
** most effective use of the dactyl is in his 
poem ‘To his Mistress’ (94) ”’ obliges us 
to question whether he is qualified to 
pronounce upon a point of metre. 


Promise, and keep your vows, 
Or vow ye never— 

Love’s doctrine disallows 
Troth-breakers ever. 


This is a verse that Browning might have 
included in a dactylic series; but even 
in such a context as he might have pro- 
vided for it, its violations of stress and 
quantity could not have escaped notice. 
Gratuitously to suppose that Herrick was 
capable of such a barbarism, and then to 
praise him for it is to carry critical 
perversity to an extreme. 


Yet it must not be imagined that Mr. 
Moorman is a critic of the paradoxical 
school. On the contrary, our quarrel 
with him, as an exponent of Herrick’s art, 
is that he is over-mild, and lacks the 
touch of personal insight, without which 
criticism of work so fine as Herrick’s 
degenerates easily into a mere traffic in 
obvious remarks. Mr. Moorman’s state- 
ments are, indeed, always unexceptionable 
except when they are erroneous. He 
never trenches upon that doubtful and 
perilous domain into which the true 
critic ventures, seeking to illuminate the 
dark with the courage of a knight of old. 


The perusal of his work revives the 
charm and mystery of Herrick’s art, 
its challenge to criticism :— 


I'll write because I ’ll give 
You critics means to live ; 

For should I not supply 

The cause, th’ effect would die. 


Herrick has supplied the cause so success- 
fully that the question for criticism is 
whether his work does not constitute 
him the chief lyrist of our literature. 


Mr. Gosse puts him second to Shelley. | bring her. 





—$—$——— 


Shelley is warmer to our modernized 
imagination, and in range of thought he 
is the superior. Yet this superiority 
does not really touch the realm of the 
lyric, and his warmth so far lacked dis- 
cipline as to render him reckless of the 
restraining influences of form. Herrick’s 
expression, on the other hand, is so fault- 
less that the passion to which he is a 
stranger enters into his words and clothes 
itself with them :— 
I dare not ask a kiss, 
I dare not beg a smile, 


Lest having that, or this, 
I might grow proud the while. 


No, no, the utmost share 
Of my desire shall be 
Only to kiss that air 
That lately kisséd thee. 


The perfection of touch in the song lifts 
it immeasurably above its obvious in- 
tention. 


This brings us to a further point. A 
great bulk of perfect work is not preduced 
without some deep and permanent incen- 
tive, without a motive power for which 
there is, in fact, no better word than 
passion. There is a sense, therefore, in 
which we must regard passion as the 
inspiring force of Herrick’s work. Thus, 
to recur to the song just quoted, its obvious 
is not its real intention. To its real in- 
tention the kiss and the smile are sub- 
sidiary altogether; they are incidents, 
accepted with exquisite perception as 
transient material out of which an im- 
mortal lyric may be made, and the poet’s 
passion is for the lyric, not for them. 


If this view of Herrick’s work be taken, 
the limits within which his gift is exercised 
are recognizable as something better than 
mere limitations ; moreover, the under- 
tone of seriousness which is familiar in his 
finest poems and the glint of ironic intro- 
spection rarely to be missed in his most 
Bacchanalian outpourings grow in signifi- 
cance. Herrick’s simplicity is a quality 
which can easily be over-emphasized ; he 
is, we think, too subtle for Mr. Moorman. 
The qualities which are involved in the 
conscious refinement of his art and his 
impassioned devotion to it deserve closer 
attention than has yet been accorded 
to them. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Modern Chronicle. By Winston 
Churchill. Illustrated by J. H. Gardner 
Soper. (Macmillan & Co.) 


In the story of Honora Leffingwell Mr. 
Winston Churchill gives us an elaborate 
picture of modern New York society in its 
different grades. Honora, brought up by 
an uncle and aunt in great simplicity 
at St. Louis, has inherited vaulting social 
ambitions from an unsatisfactory father. 
She is a good girl of refined instincts, and 
when she has married a vulgar persoD 
on the Stock Exchange she is soon more 
disgusted with his methods than satisfied 
with the desirable prosperity which they 
Ambition does not die, how- 
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ever, until at last love comes into her 
life, and then, by the easy and demoralizing 
rocess of divorce, poor Honora is led still 
further astray, and is only rescued from 
real tragedy in time to find peace and 
happiness with her earliest lover from her 
childhood’s home. The numerous charac- 
ters in their various surroundings are 
drawn with remarkable skill and reality, 
and the illustrations are graceful, and 
suggestive in their slightness. 


The Devourers. 
(Heinemann.) 


By A. Vivanti Chartres. 


Tus first English novel by Mrs. Vivanti 
Chartres has an arresting quality of 
originality both in its conception and 
treatment. The devouring nature of 
genius, inevitable as its existence, is 
shown to us, not in the conscious selfish- 
ness of maturity, but in the unconscious 
genius of childhood, absorbing and 
destroying the lives of all about it. We 
are also shown that there is one thing 
stronger than genius, and that is mother- 
hood with its powers of renunciation ; 
and herein lie the beauty and the truth, as 
well perhaps as the sadness, of the story. 
The theme is repeated in two generations, 
and foreshadowed in a third. Valeria, 
a charming Italian girl, the widow of an 
Englishman, determines that her little 
girl Nancy shall be a genius, and, as it 
happens, she has her wish, for Nancy is a 
poet. For her child’s sake Valeria re- 
nounces all personal happiness, and 
devotes herself, in common with every 
other adult in the family, to removing all 
obstacles to the flow of the little girl’s 
inspiration. Then, after her first great 
successes, Nancy marries a worthless 
Italian and writes no more. She in her 
turn sacrifices personal happiness and 
personal ambition to the career of her little 
Anne Marie, who becomes a famous 
violinist, and who also marries and leaves 
her ‘mother desolate. The last words 
in the book, repeated for the third time, 
suggest the relentless voice of the future : 
“In the shadowy cradle the baby opened 
its eyes and said, ‘I am hungry.’ ” 


Such a bare outline of the story can 
give little idea of its intensely human 
Interest. It is a subject that cannot fail 
to be sad, but, treated as it is with much 
tenderness and in an entirely natural 
manner, it is a sadness which is in no 
sense harsh. 


Out of the Night. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tue present tale from a deservedly 
popular author cannot be said to display 
a8 much power as others from the same 
pen, but we consider it one of her best 
from the point of view of an afternoon’s 
entertainment. An orphan girl from Van- 
couver, arriving in England with an 
insufficient address of her nearest male 
relative, seeks shelter late at night at 
@ lonely house, and unwittingly interrupts 





a clandestine meeting between her male 
cousin (whose hand in marriage she ulti- 
mately accepts), and a woman bigamously 
married to a revolting type of Englishman. 
With the arrival of the young lady’s 
estate manager from overseas and at the 
same time her would-be husband and _ his 
recognition of his wife in the afore-men- 
tioned bigamously married woman the 
reader’s attention is further stimulated. 
It'says much for the interest of the tale 
that it is maintained in spite of the fact 
that the dénowement is manifest from near 
the beginning. 


A Pilgrimage of Truth. 


By D. G. Peto. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


WHEN in the first half-dozen pages of a 
story we have the description of a storm at 
sea, with the washing overboard from a 
yacht’s deck of a girl and her brother and 
two young naval officers who admire the 
girl, we are fairly safe in anticipating a 
record of incident and adventure. ‘A 
Pilgrimage of Truth’ is all that; but it 
also purports to be a novel of character, 
and in this aspect it is not wholly suc- 
cessful. The four principal characters 
find themselves cast away on a desert 
portion of the western coast of Morocco ; 
and in due course they become the 
prisoners of a romantic Arab bandit, in 
whose eyrie they have many adventures. 
The title refers to a characteristic of one 
of the naval officers, whose love of strict 
veracity, in the letter as in the spirit, 
though it leads the party into serious 
embarrassment, eventually brings him the 
thing which, presumably, he most desires. 
As to the outcome of it all, we are left in 
a state of not disagreeable uncertainty. 
The author has a distinct gift of moving 
narrative, and handles incident with spirit 
and conviction. 


The Severed Mantle. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


THE “severed mantle” was worn by 
Raimbaut of Vacqueiras in memory of 
his vow to St. Martin to live a life of love 
and purity. Raimbaut was one of the 
most famous of the twelfth-century trouba- 
dours, and his adventures, as here de- 
scribed, took place among many other 
well-known Provencal singers, such as 
Peire Vidal and Bernart de Ventadorn. 
The romantic tale is well told, with a 
touch of the archaic that is pleasing, and 
not, as in many historical novels, exag- 
gerated to the point of irritation. Scat- 
tered throughout the book are some clever 
translations of famous Provengal lyrics. 


By William Lindsey. 


Petticoat 
Orezy. 


Government. By Baroness 


(Hutchinson & Co.) 


THE dramatic situations evolved in the 
last chapters of this romance of pre- 
Revolution France almost atone for the 
unwonted monotony of the earlier pages. 
The story, placed in the days of the 





English °45, deals with the intended 
perfidy against the Pretender of the 
petticoat-governed Louis—a perfidy which 
is outwitted by the petticoat-governed 
Comptroller of French Finance—in what 
manner we leave readers, and probably 
theatre-goers the enjoyment of finding 
out for themselves. 


Downward. By Maud Churton Braby. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


THoucH we rather doubt the author’s 
intention, it is the inevitableness of her 
story’s development which makes the 
strongest appeal to our attention. Un- 
fortunate in birth, and more unfortunate 
in her inherited disqualifications, the 
principal character seems to have lived 
and brought forth an illegitimate child 
merely in order to prevent the chain of 
misery from being broken. The author 
bravely tries by a happy ending to make 
us see a brighter horizon. The conse- 
quences of self-indulgence are forcibly 
shown, but we cannot wholly join in the 
wholesale denunciation of the world’s judg- 
ment. 


Madame Davenay, Bienfaitrice. By Jean 
Canora. (Paris, Calmann-Lévy.) 


WE note a tendency in France towards a 
new kind of novel, and had occasion lately 
to recommend to our readers a specimen 
in ‘Le Trust’ of M. Paul Adam, turning 
as it did upon the most modern view of 
multi-millionaire society. We have now 
before us ‘Madame Davenay, Bien- 
faitrice,’ which deals with a compara- 
tively humble life in the smallest of small 
bourgeoisie, and is—though slighter— 
almost equally remarkable. The common 
note appears to be a pure realism, such as 
would have been thought ¢erre d terre by 
Balzac, or even by Zola. 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Court of William III. By Edwin 
and Marion Sharpe Grew. With 16 illus- 
trations. (Mills & Boon.)—Mr. and Mrs. 
Grew took up a happy idea when they 
determined to write a book on the Court of 
William III., and on the whole they have 
acquitted themselves uncommonly well. 
They are to be especially commended for 
having resisted the temptation to wander 
off into campaigns and politics, and for 
keeping steadily within the limits of their 
undertaking. 

Our chief complaint is that, though they 
show much discrimination in dealing with 
the characters of individuals, they have 
nowhere attempted a general description 
of the life of the Court in the days of William 
and Mary. The picture would not have 
been an easy one to paint, since the period 
just after the Revolution had no Grammont, 
no Lord Hervey, no Horace Walpole, and 
no Miss Burney. Yet it would have been 
worth the effort, since it would have lent 
to the book more feminine interest. We had 
expected to find something about great 
ladies like the Countess of Rutland, but we 
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have been disappointed. The bishops, too, 
were emphatically courtiers in the reign of 
William and Mary, and many of them had 
lodgings in Kensington Square. Yet even 
Tenison and Tillotson are only incidentally 
mentioned. Again, a connected account of 
the process by which Nottingham House 
became Kensington Palace might have been 
constructed from the Calendar of the 
Treasury Papers, and it would have given a 
good excuse for introducing some estimate 
of Wren. Grinling Gibbons was reckoned, 
no doubt, a mere artificer; but Kneller 
was a good deal of a courtier. 


Still, Mr. and Mrs. Grew had every right 
to compose their book in their own way. 
As a gallery of detached portraits, mainly 
confined to politicians, it has many merits. 
The jovial Wharton may not have presented 
many complexities of disposition, nor, for 
that matter, the vacillating Shrewsbury. 
But it must have taxed them to bring out the 
individuality of Danby as they have suc- 
ceeded in doing; and by dexterous touches 
they have lent interest to the somewhat 
oppressive virtue of Somers. With good 
sense they point out that much of the evi- 
dence as to intrigues with the Court of St. 
Germain depends entirely on Jacobite agents, 
who were certainly capable of representing 
& non-committal nod as an ecstatic pro- 
fession of loyalty. Actual betrayal of 
designs was, in all probability, confined 
to a very few, Marlborough among them ; 
and if the rest paid empty civilities to their 
old master, it must be remembered that the 
power of France looked tremendous, and 
that the succession was doubtful. 


The writers of this agreeable volume 
have had access to the manuscripts at 
Welbeck, and so are able to throw a certain 
amount of fresh light on the quarrel between 
William and Portland over the King’s 
deplorable partiality for Albemarle. We 
cannot quite make out if they are aware 
that several documents illustrative of that 
episode and others of greater importance 
relating to the Treaty of Ryswick were 

ublished by the late 8. Arthur Strong in 

A Catalogue of Letters and other His- 
torical Documents exhibited in the Library 
at Welbeck.’ Otherwise, their consultation 
of authorities appears to have been thorough, 
and they have used the ballad literature of 
the period with teiling effect. 


The custom of making a second selection 
from the letters of distinguished persons, 
after a first has won acceptance, is increasing; 
but it cannot be altogether commended. 
Those who have read Motley’s ‘ Correspond- 
ence,’ edited by George William Curtis 
and published in 1889, will find in John 
Lothrop Motley and his Family, edited by his 
daughter and Herbert St. John Mildmay 
(John Lane), little that is new. The affec- 
tionate friendship which existed between the 
historian-diplomatist and Bismarck is illus- 
trated afresh, but not importantly. We find 
Motley in August, 1869, hoping that Bismarck 
did not intend to amuse himself “ by turning 
Europe upside down”; and, after that 
expectation had been falsified, dispatching 
@ passionate plea for mercy towards the 
defeated enemy. A cynical annotation by 
Bismarck, which has already been widely 
quoted, forms an apt comment on the 
futility of the appeal. 


Otherwise the volume possesses a certain 
attractiveness from the agreeable pictures 
given in it of London and Viennese society. 
Motley dines at Holland House in 1858, 
and hears Brougham and Lyndhurst 
** chaffing ” each other like two schoolboys ; 
his daughter Lily plays “the celebrated 





game of Aunt Sally” at the Duchess of 
Somerset’s Wimbledon villa; she meets 
Buckle the historian at dinner, and is pleased 
to find that he does not talk all the time, but 
allows other people to express their opinions. 
We also get some amusing observations on 
the strict etiquette of the Austrian Court. 
Altogether the book is readable; and, as 
there must be many who have missed 
Motley’s correspondence, it may be regarded 
as justifying its existence. 


Sir Thomas E. Fuller, at one time 
Agent-General for the Cape, has succeeded 
in producing an excellent monograph on 
The Right Honourable Cecil John Rhodes 
(Longmans). The author is not always 
consistent with himself; but a_ careful 
reader will obtain a view of Rhodes on the 
whole more accurate than that to be gathered 
from other books. This volume does not 
attempt to give a complete biography, but 
rather an account of the chief transactions 
of the critical years during which Sir Thomas 
Fuller was associated with Rhodes both in 
Cape politics and in the enterprises by 
which the ‘‘ Diamond King™ amassed a 
fortune. 


In reviewing works dealing with the ex- 
pansion of British South Africa towards 
the north, The Atheneum has contested the 
primacy of Rhodes in political support of 
his so-called ‘‘ great idea.” There is much 
to be said in opposition to the view ex- 
pressed by Sir Thomas Fuller in the words : 
‘Throughout his career Mr. Rhodes was 
as faithful to the Colony as he was to the 
Empire. Through its expansion....he 
reached Central Africa, although other 
routes and alliances were open to him.” 
There are episodes—some connected with 
the Stellaland Republic, and others—which 
would allow us to treat this doctrine of con- 
sistency in the fashion in which Punch 
dealt with the adventures in Africa of Ben 
Bolt, of whom it is written that, through all 
his tormented years, “ Still, in his heart, he 
was faithful to Poll.” That Rhodes pre- 
ferred his own country to the German 
Empire is, of course, the fact, and his ups 
and downs about the Dutch and “the 
Imperial factor” are no stranger than are 
the gyrations observable even in Bismarck. 


Sir Thomas Fuller knows so much that his 
book is worth reading for reasons other than 
those that attract the general public. There 
is, perhaps, the true story of Delagoa Bay, 
for example: “In association with Lord 
Rothschild, Mr. Rhodes was actively engaged 
in a scheme for the purchase of Delagoa 
Bay from the Portuguese Government.” 
Then follow pages showing that the Con- 
servative administration of the time were 
fully informed as to the negotiations. These 
failed because the Portuguese flinched at 
the last from fear of popular displeasure and 
a revolution at Lisbon. The assertion that 
purchase was refused by this country is one 
often contradicted by The Atheneum, yet 
still sometimes made in the writings of 
those usually well-informed. 


Sir Thomas Fuller is not always given to 
dating his interesting accounts of historical 
transactions. He suggests that it was 
pressure by “the High Commissioner,” 
Sir Hercules Robinson which, in words 
quoted from a speech by Rhodes, “ per- 
suaded Lord Derby to deal with Bechuana- 
land,” although ‘* Lord Derby was neutral 
on the question.” Reference to the 
London newspapers of 1883 and 1884 
and to several Parliamentary debates sug- 
gests that it was the influence of the Rev. 
John Mackenzie, exercised through W. E. 
Forster, which led Mr. Chamberlain to 
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propose to the Cabinet a course on which, 
possibly, as Rhodes put it, “* Lord Derby 
was neutral.” Mr. Chamberlain was not 
Colonial Secretary, but he was the member 
of the Cabinet who spoke for Government on 
Colonial questions in the House of Commons, 
and his influence was, therefore, dominant 
in such matters. The Warren expedition 
has been the subject of so fierce a contro. 
versy in The Times on two, if not on three, 
occasions, that it is unnecessary to refer 
to the conflict about the facts between the 
commander of the expedition and the Cape 
Deputy Commissioner—as Rhodes for a 
time was. The thin ice is skated over b 
Sir Thomas Fuller in words in which he 
states that the Stellaland Republic was 
“temporarily recognized ”’—i.e., by the 
Cape. It is not the case that in declaring 
a Protectorate of the northern territories 
“the Home Government” followed ‘“ the 
great pioneer timidly and reluctantly.” 


It is pleasant to turn to that view of native 
franchise and representation in which Rhodes 
was undoubtedly consistent as well as far 
in advance of most of his friends. It is 
well to be reminded that his influence with 
the Dutch leaders was so great that he 
induced one of them to declare “ that the 
one thing he was hoping for was to see 
Jabavu sitting side by side with him in the 
House.” Sir Thomas Fuller explains that 
Rhodes not only maintained “ the right of 
the native to the franchise,’ but also 
favoured “‘the idea that Tengo Jabavus 
might take a seat in Parliament.” 


The vagueness of dates affects many of 
Sir Thomas Fuller’s pages where he relates 
important events before the Raid and 
during visits by Rhodes to London. But it 
is unnecessary to revive controversy as to 
the extent of the “‘ complicity ” of various 
statesmen in that “‘ error ” for which Rhodes 
promised, in words here quoted, “ that I will 
do my best to make atonement.” 


The fourth volume of Prince Murat’s 
Lettres et Documents pour servir a I Histoire 
de Joachim Murat is, like the others, edited 
by M. Paul le Brethon, and published by 
MM. Plon-Nourrit. It is far more interest- 
ing than were the second and third, and on 
a level with the first volume, which intro- 
duced historians to the real Murat. The 
transactions of the hero when created Grand 
Duke of Berg and Cleves are unimportant, 
though amusing. He has a long corre- 
spondence with Talleyrand about his coat 
of arms, and a longer about the style which 
he should assume in addressing the European 
kings. Murat carried out Talleyrand’s in- 
structions, with the result that Charles of 
Spain sent him the Golden Fleece and a 
gushing letter, while the King of Prussia 
returned unanswered the missive which 
began ‘‘Mon frére.” Two unpublished 
letters from Talleyrand to Murat, thanking 
‘mon prince * for acts of kindness towards 
‘* Charles,” show that no secret was made 
as to the parentage of Comte de Flahault. 

The anecdotes previously unpublished are 
many of them delightful. Arch-Chancellor 
Cambacérés was already known to us as 
greedy. The dispatch thanking His Most 
Serene Highness the Grand Duke for @ 
Rhine salmon is accompanied by a foot-note 
which explains the desire of both parties 
to such gastronomic transactions to avoid 
paying duty upon the hams of which the 
Grand Duchy furnished a regular supply 
to Paris. Murat’s dislike of the English, 
already noted in our reviews of the other 
volumes, comes out frequently; but we 
may refer readers for many such points to 
our review on June 20th, 1908, of the first 
volume. The Austrians are thought by 
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Murat to have lost ‘‘their ancient and 
historic faithfulness to their word by allying 
themselves to the perfidious English.” 


From his Duchy Murat sent much good 
advice to Napoleon. He told the Emperor 
that all the best friends of the new order of 
things in France agreed in deploring a 
tendency to ape the style of the ancient 
Courts and to seek marriages with their 
princesses. Murat alone, as he assured his 
brother-in-law, had the courage to write 
the truth and to say: ‘‘ Despite your 
genius, you are what I am, and all of us: 
upstarts, who should be proud to be the 
new men, born of the Revolution.” In 
a prophetic passage Murat informs Napoleon 
that the best chance of permanence lay in 
thus separating himself from the old and 
rotten dynasties, while in the course actually 
pursued there lay the certainty that the 
fabric would fall with him. Napoleon 
as a rule made no reply, but sometimes 
sent a few impatient lines telling Murat that 
he should not pretend to be a statesman or 
interfere in policy: whenever war should 
come, he would find his place again as the 
incomparable leader of the French cavalry. 
At last there was wrung from Murat a letter 
in which he humbly begged the pardon of the 
Imperial Majesty, trusting that he might 
be permitted one more explanation, “‘si 
elle daigne lire celle-ci.” Murat begs for 


“patience......Je suis ici dans une inaction qui me 
tue......cependant Votre Majesté qui m’aime oui, qui 
m’aime malgré ses méchantes lettres, me laisse ici 
sur des charbons ardents......J’ai su souvent, 
ndant mon dernier séjour & Paris, qui vous aviez 
S chagrins, je le voyais, j’ai cherché 4 en obtenir 
Yaveu pour les adoucir. Autrefois vous aviez été 
assez bon pour me les confier...... De grace, n’allez 
encore vous facher et traiter cette vérité de folie. 
Vous acheveriez de me faire perdre la téte, elle 
nest déji pas trop bonne......Renvoyez-moi 4 
Yarmée.” 


During his “inaction * in his Duchy Murat 


had strange tasks. There is a letter inform- 
ing “la chanoinesse Trips que je consens & 
son mariage.” He had also to ask the leave 
of Napoleon to abolish serfdom in his Duchy. 
In view of the importance which the town of 
Essen has assumed it is worth noting the 
long controversy which raged before Murat, 
who had occupied it, was allowed to in- 
corporate it in his dominions. It is interest- 
ing to find Murat saying :— 


_ “Essen et Verden ne renferment pas plus de dix 
lieues carrées; mais leur possession est indis- 
pensable & la prospérité des duchés de...... Berg, 
cest de 14 que ce dernier tire les houilles...... 
nécessaires 4 Se8...... fabriques...... Le souverain qui 
les posséderait aurait la faculté de _paralyser 
lindustrie......Les Anglais eussent été délivrés de 
la seule rivalité de ce genre qu’ils aient en Europe.” 


The glorious dispatches from Murat to 
Napoleon relating his exploits after Jéna, 
when the French cavalry of reserve, with 
Murat at their head, pursued the Prussians 
to the frontier of Swedish Pomerania, and 
across Poland to the Russian frontier, and 
captured fortresses supposed to be well- 
garrisoned and defended, are the more vivid 
for the contrast with Prussian arrogance a 
few months earlier. Murat had not learnt 
to spell, but we are grateful for his style 
when it gives us such words as that applied 
to the Prussian army—+terrorifiée. Bliicher 
had treated Murat as dirt when the former 
was commanding a force of observation 
upon the frontier of Murat’s Rhine Duchy ; 
and Murat had complained so bitterly and 
80 often that the King of Prussia himself 
had to order Bliicher to change his language. 
Then suddenly came the war, and Murat 
enjoyed hunting Bliicher until he had taken 
from him all his brother generals, all his 
cavalry, and all his guns. One day a whole 
army corps surrendered to Murat’s cavalry. 





Another day he reports his disappointment 
because he could only send in four whole 
cavalry regiments and a few thousand 
Prussian infantry, inasmuch as his success 
had been rendered incomplete by Lasalle 
and another of his cavalry generals believing 
a statement by Bliicher that an armistice 
had been proclaimed, 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Passing of the Shereefian Empire. 
By E. Ashmead-Bartlett. (Blackwood & 
Sons.)—More than five hundred large pages 
of text, many illustrations from photo- 
graphs, a map, and appendixes combine to 
make this volume a considerable piece of 
work. Its style is frankly, but not aggres- 
sively journalistic. In his capacity as press 
correspondent the author saw much of the 
sacking of Casa Blanca at the time of the 
French bombardment of that Moorish port ; 
also of the recent Spanish campaign against 
the Riffian tribesmen in the Melilia country. 
He had interviews with the ill-fated young 
Moulai Abd el Aziz, and with his scarcely 
more enviable successor under the Green 
Parasol, Moulai Hafid. the present Sultan 
of Morocco. 


In the form of an appendix we are pre- 
sented with an agreement representing the 
first mining concession ever given by a 
Moorish Sultan to a European. This naive 
document, with its Koranic preamble, sets 
forth Moulai Hafid’s concession to the 
author and the well-known Mr. Harry 
Carleton (brother of the even more widely 
known ‘“‘ Bibi,” who occupies the British 
Consulate at El Ksar) of the exclusive right 
to prospect and mine for minerals throughout 
the Shereefian Empire, upon certain well- 
defined terms and conditions. We gather 
that the agreement—drawn up while the 
new Sultan still felt gratitude towards the 
comparatively few Europeans who recog- 
nized his claim to rule—was never actually 
completed and legalized; but that this 
could in no wise be attributed to any lack 
of patience or enterprise on the part of the 
author or Mr. Carleton. Those who wait 
upon the favour of Moorish potentates 
need to be rich in both qualities, especially 
in the first named. Here is a passage which, 
while giving a sample of the author’s style, 
illustrates the sort of thing which must be 
faced through days, weeks, and even months, 
by those who seek favours at the Shereefian 
Court :— 


““Of the followers of Moulai Mohammed some 
were imprisoned and others put to the torture. 
Sad was the fate of a local preacher, who had the 
audacity and indiscretion to write in his favour. 
One fine day, as the troops were being drilled, and 
the bands were playing, and the consuls and 
visitors were awaiting their audiences, the pro- 
pagandist was brought up for trial and for punish- 
ment. Hafid, wishing to share the responsibility 
with the proper authorities, handed him over to 
the Ouelama{?], or Sacred College, who, being very 
much afraid of the Sultan, were not long in passing 
judgment. The unfortunate man was sentenced to 
have the palms of his hands cut open, filled with 
salt, and his clenched fists sewn up in leather 
gloves, so that as the wounds healed, they would 
grow together. The sentence was carried out in 
full view of all in the courtyard, which that day 
presented a unique study [actually an everyday 
study] of the shale machinery of state in full 
working order. The Sultan sits cross-legged on a 
yellow sofa in his green summer-house; around 
him are ranged the judges who had pronounced 
sentence ; on the ground at the foot of the stens of 
the summer house lies the journalist (?) who had 
been found guilty; kneeling over the prostrate 
form is the executioner with his knife; an 
assistant stands ready with his bag of salt, and 
close at hand is one of the most respected saddlers 





in Fez, carrying a piece of leather, a needle and 
thread, ready to sew up the offending hands. 
Cries of ‘Ya, Sidi!’ ‘Ya, Sidi!’ came from the 
miserable wretches grasping the cannon, who are 
trying to attract the Sultan’s attention. Seated 
up against the wall are the ministers, some 
chatting, some writing, others peacefully asleep ; 
and near them are the consuls and visitors, one of 
the latter carrying a silver tea-service to present 
to the Sultan. The troups fill the square, and in 
half a dozen places little groups of men gathered 
round a prostrate form are busy administering the 
morning’ floggings. Mules and horses gallop 
wildly about the square, breaking the ranks. 
High above the sound of the floggings, the cries of 
the victims, and the shouts of ‘ Ya, Sidi,’ ‘Ya, 
Sidi,’ there sounds incessantly the discordant 
opening bars of ‘The British Grenadiers,’ ‘The 
Cock o’ the North,’ and ‘The Marseillaise.’ Thus 
you see at one and the same time the monarch on 
his throne (or rather sofa), the supreme court 
administering justice, the executioners carryin 
out sentence, the army being drilled and rt 
the Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, and the 
Minister for War, with their officers, either asleep 
or at work, and the Diplomatic Corps awaiting the 
Imperial pleasure.” 


The whole book is written in the same 
style, with plenty of life and energy, colour 
and incident. The above description is 
true enough, and, with the exception of the 
European music, might as fairly be applied 
to a morning at Mequinez towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, when bloody 
Ismail ruled, and Christian slaves in their 
thousands were captured for his service by 
Sallee rovers. The internal changes have 
been slight. But our author writes justly 
of the “passing” of Shereefian dominion 
in Al Moghreb. It is doomed. The marvel 
is that it should have survived into the 
twentieth century, with the Moorish coast 
actually within range of European big guns 
at Gibraltar. It could not have survived 
by virtue of its own strength.} Its support 
has been provided by the international 
rivalries of Europe, with which play has 
been made by each successive Sultan— 
cunningly or awkwardly, according to his 
gifts—for the maintenance of nominal 
independence. With its passing the most 
picturesque life within easy reach of Europe 
will disappear. So also, we may hope, will 
® rule of savage cruelty and, barbarous 
despotism. 


Will the change arrest the process of 
national decadence ? ask the students. It 
is a hard question to answer. The author 
of this book was deeply impressed by the 
ability and courage of the Moor as a fighter. 
Given discipline, drill, and the right weapons, 
he would prove as formidable a soldier as 
any in the world. But could you give him 
discipline, and retain his wild bravery and 
dash 1 


The last two years have seen the beginning 
of the veritable end, the break-up of a 
dominion in which, twenty years ago, no 
other foreigner possessed a tithe of the in- 
fluence the English had. Those who desire 
to have a picture of the events of this 
period will be well advised to; read. Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett’s book. 


Contemporary German Poetry. Selected 
and translated by Jethro Bithell. (Walter 
Scott Publishing Company.)—During the 
past thirty years or so the German lyrists 
have been seeking Erato in strange places. 
Most of them seem to have made up their 
minds that the Muses are no longer to be 
found on Ida’s shady brow or in the green 
corners of the earth, but must rather be 
looked for in bypaths and devious crooked 
ways. It may be doubted if they have been 
altogether successful in their quest, but it 
is at least of interest to see how they have 
fared upon it, and the present volume will 
afford English readers some tolerable notion 
of their adventures. 
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It is of course impossible to class under a 
common heading all the poets represented 
in such a selection as this. Several of them 
remain more or less faithful to the old 
traditions of their art, but it may fairly be 
said that in varying degrees they have, 
almost without exception, been influenced 
by that revival of Romanticism which has 
been so striking a feature of recent German 
literature—not so much, perhaps, the in- 
digenous Romanticism of a hundred years 
ago as the more modern phases of sym- 
bolism and impressionism in France: Beau- 
delaire, Verlaine, and Mallarmé may be 
regarded as their more notable pioneers. 
Portions of their work are undoubtedly fine 
and arresting, but the general impression 
left upon a normal reader is that these 
up-to-date poets are seldom cheerful or 
healthy companions. They move in an 
electric atmosphere which inspires a vague 
sense of strain and discomfort ; and many 
of them appear to be attracted more by 
what is morbid and wayward than by what 
is natural and universal. Yet they evidently 
desire to be sincere, and are eager to receive 
individual impressions and render them 
faithfully into words. Unfortunately, there 
is too often an air of intention about their 
work, ; they are, if one may say so, self- 
consciously spontaneous; and while the 
true lyric poet, like the child, always finds 
and never seeks, they are apt to seek without 
finding anything very tangible after all. 
Moreover, even when a genuinely poetical 
idea does come their way they frequently 
fail to present it in adequate artistic shape ; 
it is only now and then that we find the 
union of form and matter essential to the 
making of a real poem. Thus, in spite of a 
great deal of cleverness and suggestiveness, 
a large portion of their work is disconcerting 
and innutritious. However, it need hardly 
be said that men like Liliencron and Falke, 
for instance, have produced an abundance 
of admirable and delightful verse ; and that 
in the more cryptic prophets of the ultra- 
modern school, such as Mombert, Hofmanns- 
thal, and Dauthendey, there is to be found, 
along with painful symbolism and irritating 
impressionism, much that is powerful and 
original. 

Mr. Bithell has given a satisfactory and 
characteristic selection in this little volume. 
As a translator he displays facility, a vigor- 
ous vocabulary, and a good command of 
rhyme ; but his sense of metre and rhythm 
is not always to be trusted. This defect is 
of no great consequence when, as is not in- 
frequently the case, the originals are them- 
selves open to the charge of formlessness ; 
but at other times it is disagreeably felt. 
Mr. Bithell allows himself a good deal of 
latitude in his renderings, and however 
permissible this may be on occasion, one 
cannot help feeling that a more fastidious 
scrupulousness would have made _ several 
of them better than they are. But at times 
he is distinctly successful, and his work 
as a whole should be welcome to English 
readers who interest themselves in the 
modern developments and tendencies of 
German poetry. 


Disputes about the genuineness of the 
Rokeby Venus and the Berlin Flora lend a 
curious actualité to M. Paul Bourget’s new 
volume of short stories. The first, La Dame 
qui a perdu son Peintre (Paris, Plon-Nourrit), 
gives its title to the volume. The author 
feels the bearing of his tale on the con- 
troversy still raging over the purchase of 
the bust by that most Prussian of all 
Prussians, Dr. Bode, and explains in the 
preface that he wrote before the storm arose. 
It is possible that M. Bourget has had deal- 





ings with the “ dealers,”’ for another of the 
stories in this volume turns on such mis- 
adventures ; while a third alludes to family 
portraits apparently of a ‘‘ Wardour Street ” 
description. The book is not important, 
but may be commended to the general 
reader. 


The Land of Long Ago. By Eliza Calvert 
Hall. (Cassell & Co.)—Aunt Jane’s remi- 
niscences of Kentucky fifty years ago are as 
picturesque and charming as may be ex- 
pected from this wise and tender old lady, 
who, with all her love of the past, can yet 
realize that there is some virtue in the new 
life about her :— 


***Tt is a curious thing, child,’ she said finally, 
‘that while folks are growin’ old, the towns they 
live in are growin’ young......Aint it a pity folks 
can’t grow young instead of growin’ old ?’” 


But Aunt Jane’s heart is young enough for 
her to enjoy a visit to her granddaughter 
in town, where she attends a Browning Club 
and a meeting of modern women. This 
adventure she describes with scarcely less 
quaintness than the more romantic experi- 
ences of the friends of her youth. The 
perfume of the past haunts all her pages, 
but they should not be read consecutively, 
for Aunt Jane, like many old ladies, is dis- 
cursive, and might possibly become tedious. 


Althea. By Vernon Lee. (John Lane.)— 
We fancy that Vernon Lee’s most ardent 
admirers have felt secretly disposed to regret 
their author’s growing inclination, of late 
years, to stray from the flowery fields of 
poetic description and a graceful, if some- 
what shallow xsthetic on to the hard high 
road of disquisition upon ‘‘ The Social 
Question ” and kindred topics. The book 
before us will put a greater strain on their 
fidelity than any that has preceded it, since 
it is wholly made up of philosophizings— 
for the most part commonplace rather than 
profound. The views of life and human 
relations which it presents for acceptance 
are expounded in great detail and with much 
dignity ; but no solemnity of exposition, no 
array of fluent sentences, can conceal the 
fact that their author has no new solution 
of abiding problems to offer. She does not 
even restate old solutions with any freshness; 
yet freshness, either of matter or manner, 
may fairly be asked for in any writer who, 
at this date, comes forward to treat such 
wellworn themes as ‘Friendship’ or ‘ The 
Value of the Individual.’ 

The dialogue form into which ‘ Althea’? 
is cast might be supposed to promise light 
handling of the subjects dealt with. Un- 
fortunately, there is in these imaginary 
conversations no real clash of wit or opinion : 
the shadowy personages who take part in 
them merely reflect, as Vernon Lee herself 
hints in her Preface, different facets of the 
writer’s mind, or, at best, contrary winds of 
varying doctrines blowing successively or 
simultaneously across her spirit. The result 
is a book which will not add to its author’s 
reputation. Even the little bits of de- 
seriptive writing which recall the Vernon 
Lee of other days lose much of their charm 
when arbitrarily introduced into a _ text 
where there is no fitting place for them: 
the pictures of the college garden in Oxford, 
the sunlit cloister of the Roman nunnery, 
delightful in themselves, produce here the 
incongruous effect of a rare bit of jewellery 
pinned to a dull, homespun garment. 

The author of ‘ Studies of the Eighteenth 
Century in Italy * never fails to make oppor- 
tunity, in anything she writes, for an on- 
slaught on modern music, and she has kept 
her rule by writing in ‘ Althea’ the chapter 





called ‘Orpheus in Rome.’ It is, per. 
haps, hardly fair to Wagner to pass judg. 
ment on the ‘ Liebestod’ after hearing it 
played by ‘“‘the governess and the music 
master... .arranged for four hands.” 


Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co.’s new 
‘World Library ” of famous books should 
be asuccess. The volumes are neatly bound 
in green and gold, and well printed, and the 
selection should be popular, including Pag 
and Present, Felix Holt, The Innocents Abroad, 
Les Misérables, Pendennis, and two books 
by Darwin. We gather that the scope of 
the “Library” is to be widened as it 
advances so as to include biography, history, 
and philosophy. 


THe forty-second issue of Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory (Horace Cox) is now out, 
and wins, as usual, our admiration for its 
wealth of detail and excellent arrangement, 
The volume is enabled by its appearance 
later in the year to include the names of the 
clergy ordained this Easter. The Preface 
is well worth reading for its practical infor. 
mation, and not without signs of those 
conflicts with contributors which used to 
lend a piquancy to the editor’s remarks, 
The protesters are, however, fewer than they 
were, for ‘Crockford*? has by this time 
secured a just reputation alike for authority 
and accuracy. 


The Library for April (Moring) opens with 
an account of the principal treasures of the 
National Library of Wales by Mr. Ballinger. 
At present the library is housed in the Old 
Assembly Rooms at Aberystwyth, and its 
accommodation is rather limited; but 
thanks to the generosity of one enthusiast, 
it is even now the largest and most valuable 
collection of Kymric literature in the world. 
Its chief glory is the Hengwrt and Peniarth 
manuscripts, amongst them the Black 
Book of Carmarthen (one of the ‘Four 
Ancient Books of Wales’); the oldest 
version of the ‘ Mabinogion,’ of the laws of 
Wales, and of the Welsh Graal history; 
another of the Four Ancient Books, the 
Book of Taliesin; and many other works 
of only less interest. The possession of the 
Hengwrt manuscript of ‘The Canterbury 
Tales’ will ensure the visits of a constant 
succession of English scholars. The library 
is also happy in the possession of nineteen 
out of the twenty-two books known to have 
been printed in Welsh before 1600. Mr. 
Robert Lewis Steele has made a considerable 
addition to our knowledge of the history of 
Humphrey Dyson, whose services to succeed- 
ing generations by getting together and 
arranging the important collections of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean proclamations 
preserved in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, Queen’s College, and elsewhere, 
have never yet been sufficiently appreciated. 
Dyson the notary public is here shown to 
be identical with the Humphrey Dyson, 
citizen and Waxchandler, who died in 1632. 
It would be interesting to learn whether the 
two volumes of the ‘Statutes at Large 
‘*in great paper ™ left to Sir Wm. Paddy for 
St. John’s College, Oxford, are still in the 
College library. Mr. Barwick contributes 
further notes on the formation of the 
Harleian Library, taken from a memoran- 
dum book of Mr. Noel, a bookseller. It 
seems that Lord Harley paid this one book- 
seller over 10,0007. in cash and about 6501. 
in books by way of exchange. But the infor- 
mation one gets is very vague in comparison 
to what is wanted. Where, for example, 
did Harley obtain the volume of the original 
Scots Privy Council Register lately identified? 
Mr. Plomer contributes some additional 
pages to the history of the Great Bible ; 
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Frank Hamel writes an entertaining paper 
on the Librarians of the Royal Library at 
Fontainebleau; Mr. Macleod pays due 
tribute to the excellent work of the Foulis 
press, in which everything was excellent 
except the model the brothers set before 
themselves ; and Miss Lee on recent French 
literature makes the most of the interest 
to be found amongst the dullness which 
has settled down on contemporary belles- 
lettres. 








HIS SOLILOQUY. 
A DRAMATIC LYRIC. 


Hus ! it is night, 
And the stars 
Look down thro’ the prison-bars 
That hold us a world apart— 
You in the infinite light, I in my darkened heart. 
Is there a gulf we may cross 
_ To win a moment again, 
You to your terrible loss, I to my exquisite pain? 
Is there a gulf we may cross, 
Or has our love been in vain ?— 
Ilive for you, die for you, daily, you who are pure 
and good ! 
But not with a touch will I stain 
Your flower-white womanhood, 
Iwho have soiled my life, soiled and spoiled my 


life, 
While you, in the sun and rain— 
The joy, the sorrow, the strife— 
Unfolded your lily-bloom 
With its midmost golden dart. 
_ Ah,no! Weare worlds apart. 
Yet even here in the night, 
_In a life that’s a prison-room ; 
Y ou, the child of the light, 
You dwell in my darkened heart, 
Heaven in the hell of my doom. M 
A. M. 








‘AKHNATON, PHARAOH OF EGYPT.’ 
Oxford, May 8, 1910. 


_Iy the course of a very kindly and appre- 

ciative notice of my ‘Life and Times of 
Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,’ which you 
publish in your number of May 7th, your 
reviewer disagrees with certain suggestions 
of mine, and describes one or two definite 
statements as errors. All suggestions, of 
course, are open to criticism; but I hope 
that my statement of facts is not incorrect. 
Your reviewer remarks that the pelvis of the 
skeleton of Akhnaton was so abnormal 
that it appeared to be female; and I must 
therefore repeat emphatically that it was 
pronouncedly masculine. I am also cor- 
rected for stating that Queen Tiy was a 
foreigner ; but on p. 31 I warn readers not 
to assume that she was of foreign origin. 
The other statements described as errors are 
in reality opinions held by a school of 
Egyptology to which your reviewer does not 
belong, for, unfortunately, the science is 
divided. ArtHUR E. P. WEIGALL. 








DR. JOHNSON AND CHARLES 
JENNENS. 
Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 

_,[HE writer of the Jennens article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography ’ led me 
to believe that Jennens had selected the 
words for ‘The Messiah. I should have 
used the word ‘‘selected* in my letter. I 
assumed that the writer had reliable 
information. It is just possible that his 
statement may have been only based upon 
the paragraph in Jennens’s letter kindly 
quoted by Mr. Shedlock in The Atheneum 
of February, which I had overlooked. 

_It matters little whether Jennens did or 
did not consider ‘ The Messiah * a failure, or 
only saw minor faults in it. What I wished 


| 





to emphasize in my first letter was the fact 
that Jennens considered himself able to 
criticize Handel, and therefore was an in- 
tensely vain man. 

I should like to ascertain with certainty 
how much of the ‘‘libretto” is due to 
Jennens, and also what Jennens meant by 
the “‘ collection” he gave to Handel. 

I do not know whether the letters and 
documents belonging to Charles Jennens, 
now in the possession of the Marquis of 
Aylesford, have been thoroughly examined ; 
but, if not, perhaps they might throw 
further light upon the subject. 

SyDNEY HERBERT. 








SALES. 


On Thursday and Friday in last week Messrs. 
Sotheby sold the library of Mr. Montagu J. 
Guest and other properties. Among the most 
important lots were: R. Ackermann, Repository 
of Arts, &c., 40 vols., 1809-28, 521. Curtis, 
British Entomology, 16 vols., 1824-39, 121. 5s. 
Sowerby, English Botany, 11 vols., 101. 5s. 
Collection of 313 tradesmen’s cards, 101. 5s. Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, 3 vols., 1900, and John- 
soniana, 1836, extra-illustrated with portraits and 
autograph letters, 151. Petits Conteurs et 
petits Poétes du XVIII* Siécle, 24 vols., 1878, 


&c., 167. 10s. Annals of Sporting and Fancy 
Gazette, 13 vols., 1822-8, 581. W. H. Pyne, 


History of the Royal Residences, 3 vols., 1819, 
171. W. Mudford, Historical Account of the 
Campaign in the Netherlands in 1815-1817, 
15l. 10s. White’s Selborne, first edition, uncut, 
1789, 171. 5s. Topsell, The Historie of Foure- 
Footed Beastes, 1607, 131. 10s. Mrs. Bray, The 
Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A., extended to 
3 vols. by extra-illustration, 1851, 197. 10s. 
Cruikshank’s Fairy Library, 4 vols., 12/. 10s. 
Nash’s Mansions of England in the Olden Time, 
5 vols., 1869, 117. 15s. The total of the sale was 
1,1521. 18s. 

On Monday and Tuesday in this week the same 
firm sold the late Marion Crawford’s library. 
Among the few lots of importance were: British 
Poets, Pickering’s original Aldine edition, 52 
vols., 1835, &c., 131. 10s. Brunet, Manuel du 
Libraire, fifth edition, with Supplement, 7 vols., 
101. 12s. 6d. Victor Hugo, Cuvres completes, 
édition définitive, 48 vols., 161. The Charter 
granted by Charles II. to the Governor and 
Company of the English Colony of Rhode-Island, 
1744, 101. 5s. Pompeo Litta, Famiglie celebri 
Italiane, 231. 10s. The total was 6021, 2s. 


Messrs. Hodgson included in their sale last 
week the library of the late Prof. E. Perceval 
Wright (of Dublin University) and other pro- 
perties. The following were the more important 
prices: Complutensian Polyglot Bible, 6 vols., 
1514-17, 59/1. A Fifteenth-century Flemish 
Service Book, on vellum, 301. Diirer’s Passion of 
our Lord, engraved on copper, 1509-12, 201. 
Second Folio Shakespeare (2 leaves partly in 
facsimile), 601. Ascham’s Scholemaster, &c., 
3 vols. in 1, 1571-9, 151. 5s. Smollett’s Adven- 
tures of an Atom, 2 vols., uncut, 1769, 121. 5s. 
Ackermann’s Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
4 vols., 227. 15s. Dugdale’s Monasticon, 8 vols., 
1817-30, 161. Set of the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society’s transactions, 1853-1909, 207. 10s. 
Voyage of the Challenger, 50 vols., 361. Set of 
the Zoological Society’s Proceedings, 1830-1909, 
402. Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, 
1853-96, 321. Fauna und Flora des Golfes von 
Neapel, 24 parts, 221. 10s. Harvie Brown and 
Buckley’s Fauna of Scotland, 10 vols., 117. 9s. 
The total for the two days was 1,350/. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Book of Common Prayer (George V.). 
Clark (Stuart H.), St. Augustine, Catholic and 
Protestant, 1/6 
A plea for reunion of the Churches of Christ, 
with a prefatory note by the Bishop of Durham. 
Cox (W. L. Paige), The Church of England as 
Catholic and Reformed, 3/6 net. 
An exposition and an eirenicon, 
Davies (Rev. David), The Ancient Celtic Church of 
Wales: Where Is it? 1/ net. 





Dinwoodie (James), Outline Studies, with Illus- 
trations for Sermons and Addresses, 2/6 net. 
“a - C. V.), The Self-Revelation of our Lord, 
5/ net. 

Gray (Charlotte E.), Experimental Object Lesson: 
Bible Truths Simply Taught, 2/6 net. 

Richter (Julius), A History of Protestant Missions 
in the Near East, 10/6 net. 

A study of Protestant missions in Mohamme- 
dan lands from the earliest effort down to the 
present, 

Rule (Rev. U. Z.), Old Testament Institutions : 
their Origin and Development, 5/ 
With a preface by Prof. Sayce. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Beautiful England: Canterbury, described by 
Canon Danks; English Lakes, by A. G. Brad- 
ley ; Oxford, by F. D. How, 2/ each net. 

Colour books with a brief text, illustrated 
by E. W. Haslehust. 

Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological Journal, 
April, 1/6 

Edited by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 

-_- rot, H.), The Story of Dutch Painting, 
4/6 net, 

A study of Dutch art in the seventeenth 
century. 

Felton (R. Forester), British Floral Decoration, 
7/6 net. 

Fothergill (George A.), Stones and Curiosities of 
Edinburgh and Neighbourhood, Part I. 2/6 
Markino (Yoshio), A Japanese Artist in London, 

6/ net. 
Contains 12 illustrations in colour and mono- 
chrome by the author. 

Royal Academy Pictures and Sculpture, 1910, 
3/ net. 

Poetry and Drama. 

Allsopp (Henry), The 
Poems, 2/ net. 

By the Vice-Principal of Ruskin College. 

George (Stefan), Selection from his Works, 
1/ net. 

Translated from the German by Cyril Scott 
in the Vigo Cabinet Series. 

Hagedorn (Hermann), A Troop of the Guard, and 
other Poems, $1.10 net. 

Hagedorn (Hermann), The Woman of Corinth. 

A tale in verse. 

Kinross (Charles), Ballads of John Dunn, and other 
Poems, 1/ net. 

Maeterlinck (Maurice), Monna Vanna, 2/6 net. 

A drama in three acts, translated by Alfred 
Sutro. 

Noguchi (Yone), From the Eastern Sea, 4/ net. 

Ogilvie (Will), The Land We Love, 3/6 net. 

Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, 1/6 net. 

Translated into English, with the songs 
of the chorus in German and English, by 
Maria Trench, 


Woodman, and _ other 


Saintsbury (George), A History of English 
Prosody, from the Twelfth Century to the 


Present Day: Vol. III. From Blake to Mr. 
Swinburne, 15/ net. 
For review of Vol. II. see Athen. Nov. 28, 
1908, p. 673. 
Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, 1602, 
5/ net. 
Edited by W. W. 
Stuart Library. 
Songs and Poems, 7/6 net. 
Compiled by D. R. Broadbent. 
Switzerland, The Charm of, an Anthology, 5/ net. 
Compiled by Norman G. Brett James. 


Greg in the Tudor and 


Bibliography. 

Hermannsson (Halldér), Bibliography of the 
Sagas of the Kings of Norway and Related 
Sagas and Tales, $1 

Forms Vol. III. of Islandica, issued by Cornell 
University. 
Readers’ Index: Victor Hugo, 1d. 
The bi-monthly magazine of the Croydon 
Public Libraries. 
Philosophy. 
Ramakrishnananda (Swami), The Soul of Man. 
A book of Vedanta philosophy from Madras. 


Political Economy. 
Johnson (Alvin S.), Introduction to Economics. 
The author is Professor of Economics in the 
University of Texas. 
History and Biography. 


Childs (W. M.) The Town of Reading during the 
Early Part of the Nineteenth Century, 2/6 


ev. 
One of the Studies in Local History issued by 
University College, Reading. 
Doughty (Henry Montagu), Chronicles of Theber- 
ton, a Suffolk Village, 7/6 net. 
With an introduction and notes by Prof. 
Skeat, illustrations, and maps. 
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Erskine (Mrs. Steuart), A Royal Cavalier: the 
Romance of Rupert, Prince Palatine, 5/ net. _ 

Favourites of Henry of Navarre, by Le Petit 
Homme Rouge, 7/6 net. 

Contains 6 portraits. : : 

Foster (William) The English Factories in India, 
1630-33, 12/6 net. 

A calendar of documents in the India Office, 
Bombay Record Office, &c., published under 
the patronage of the Secretary of State for 
India. 

Gribble (Francis), The Romance of the Oxford 
Colleges, 6/ 

A book which aims at answering the questions 
and supplying the stories most likely to interest 
a visitor. There are illustrations. 

Hall (Sophy), Dr. Duncan of Rathwell, Founder 
of Savings Banks, 3/6 net. 

Hill (Frederic Stanhope), The Romance of the 
American Navy, as embodied in the Stories of 
Certain of our Public and Private Armed 
Ships, from 1775 to 1909, 12/6 net. 

Hitching (F. K. and S.), References to English 
Surnames in 1601, 10/3 net. 

An index giving about 19,650 references to 
surnames contained in the printed registers 
of 778 English parishes during the first part of 
the seventeenth century. 

How (F. D.), A Memoir of Bishop Sir Lovelace 
Tomlinson Stamer, 7/6 net. 

Contains 2 portraits, 

McCullagh (Francis), The Fall of Abd-ul-Hamid, 
10/6 net. 

A description of the intrigues which led to the 
Constantinople mutiny of April 13, 1909. The 
book has a preface by his Excellency Mahmud 
Shefket Pasha, with 10 illustrations and a map. 

Norwich, The Records of the City of, Vol. II. 

Compiled by the Rev. William Hudson and 
John Cottingham Tingey. 

Rooseboom (Matthijs P.), The Scottish Staple 
in the Netherlands, 15/ net. 

An account of the trade relations between 
Scotland and the Low Countries from 1292 
till 1676, with a calendar of illustrative docu- 
ments. 

Scots Peerage: Vol. VII. Panmure—Sinclair, 
30/ net. 

Edited by Sir James Balfour Paul, with 
armorial illustrations. For review of Vol. VI. 
see Athen., June 26, 1909, p. 754. 

Weldon (Capt. B. de W.), The Evolution of Israel : 
the Story of the English Race from 721 B.c. 
to the Present Day, 5/ net. 

Wilson (Rev. James M.), Joan of Arc, 6d. 

A lecture written about 25 years ago for 
Clifton College, as one of the Sunday evening 
addresses, 


Geography and Travel. 


Cook’s Handbook for Tourists to Peking, Tient- 
sin, Shan-Hai-Kwan, Mukden, &c., 3/ net. 

Conway (Sir Martin), The Alps, 3/6 net. 

Home (Gordon), The Motor Routes of France 
to the Chateaux of Touraine, Biarritz, the 
Pyrenees, &c., Part I., 5/ net, 

—— (C. E.), A Bock of the Black Forest, 7/6 
net. 

Describes a journey in which the author 
visited the most attractive spots in the Black 
Forest, and contains 21 illustrations and 2 maps. 

Satchel Guide to Europe, 6/ net. 

For the vacation tourist in Europe, 

Summer Trips on the River Thames, Oxford and 
Kingston Steamers, 1d. 

Illustrated time-table and guide. 

Tyrrell (Eleanor), South African Snapshots for 
English Girls, 3/6 

With illustrations from photographs. 

Wood (Walter), A Corner of Spain, 5/ net. 

Impressions of Galicia illustrated in colour 
and line from pictures by Frank H. Mason, and 
with reproductions from photographs. Has 
an introduction by Major Martin Hume. 


Philology. 


Chahar Maqla (‘ The Four Discourses ’) of Ahmad 
ibn ‘Umar ibn ‘Ali an-Nizdmi al-‘Ariddi as- 
Samarqandi. 

Edited by Mirz&é Muhammad, ibn ‘Abdu ’1- 
Wahbhéab of Qazwin as part of the (E. J. W.) 
Gibb Memorial, 

Classical Review, May, 1/ net. 

Indian Texts Series: An Arabic History of 
Gujarat, Zafar ul-W4lih bi Muzaffar wa ‘Alih, 
by ‘Abdallah Muhammad bin ‘Omar Al- 
Makki, Al-Asafi, Uliighkhdéni, Vol. I. 12/ net. 

_. Edited from the unique autograph copy in the 
ee of the Calcutta Madrasah by E. Denison 
oss. 

Margolis (M. L.), A Manual of the Aramaic 
Language of the Babylonian Talmud, 10/ net. 

Seidenadel (C. W.), The First Grammar of the 
Language spoken by the Bontoc Igorot, 20/ net. 





School-Books. 


Hall (H. S.), A School Algebra: Part 1, with 
Answers, 2/6 

Hardwich (Rev. J.M.) and Costley-White (Rev. 
H.), Old Testament History: Period III. 
From the Birth of Samuel to the Death of 
David, 2/ 

Shakespeare, The Tragedy of Coriolanus, 2/ 

Edited by A. J. F. Collins in the University 

Tutorial Series. 


Science. 
American Journal of Mathematics, April, $1.50 

Published under the auspices of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Carrington (Hereward), Eusapia Palladino and 
her Phenomena, 10/6 net. 
Country Gentlemen’s Estate Book, 1910. 

Compiled by William Broomhall. 

Dealey (James Quayle), Sociology: its Simpler 
Teachings and Applications, 3/6 net. 

Drysdale (C. V.), The Foundations of Alternate- 
Current Theory, 8/6 net. 

Entomological Research, Bulletin of, Part I., 
April, 4/ 

Issued by the Entomological Research Com- 
mittee (Tropical Africa) appointed by the 
Colonial Office, and edited by the Scientific 
Secretary. 

Hutchinson (Rev. H. N.), Extinct Monsters and 
Creatures of other Days, 10/6 net. 

An account of some of the larger forms of 
ancient animal life. Enlarged edition, with 
illustrations by J. Smit, Alice B. Woodward, J. 
Green, Charles Knight, and others. 

Jourdain (M.), An Outdoor Breviary, 2/6 net. 

Short essays on different aspects of nature. 

Kelvin (William, Baron), Mathematical and 
Physical Papers: Vol. IV. Hydrodynamics and 
General Dynamics, 18/ 

Arranged and revised with brief annotations 
by Sir Joseph Larmor. 

Lewis (B.), Medical Vade-mecum in German and 
English, 15/ net. 
McCabe (Joseph), Prehistoric Man, 1/ net. 

One of the Twentieth Century Series, Ilus- 
trated. 

Millard (Colombus N.), The Building and Care of 
the Body, 2/6 

An elementary textbook in practical physio- 
logy and hygiene. 

Pharmaceutical Pocket-Book, 1910-11, 3/6 net. 

Edited by John Humphrey. 

Saalfeld (Edmund), Lectures on Cosmetic Treat- 
ment, 5/ net. 

A manual for practitioners. 

Schlich (Sir William ), Schlich’s Manual of Forestry; 
Vol. II. Silviculture, 6/ net. 
Revised edition with 106 illustrations, 
Wheeler (William Morton), Ants: their Structure, 
Development, and Behaviour. 

In the Columbia University Biological 
Series. 

Young (W. H.), The Fundamental Theories of the 
Differential Calculus, 2/6 net. 

One of the Cambridge Tracts in Mathe- 

matics and Mathematical Physics. 


Juvenile Books, 


Fahy (Mina), St. Clement’s, 6/ 
A story of school life, with illustrations. 


Fiction. 
Gallon Peta The Dream—and the Woman, 
net. 


New edition. See notice in Athen., i 
1909, p. 433. —- 
Barnett (Mrs. P. A.) and another, Drifting Thistle- 
down, 2/6 net. 
A book of talk by various characters, told 
in a series of letters. 
Barrett (Frank), Perfidious Lydia, 6/ 
A novel of incident and the open air, the time 
being the early nineteenth century. 
Blyth (James), A Haunted Inheritance, 6/ 
A story of modern mysticism. 
“— (Percy James), A Gentleman of Virginia, 


A romance describing the adventures of a 
young Virginian during the time of the French 
Revolution, 

Caine (William), A Prisoner in Spain, 6/ 
The reader is informed of the sequel to the 
decoying of an English country gentleman. 
Costello (Pierre), A Sinner in Israel, 6/ 
A romance of modern Jewish life. 
Cox (F. J.), The Marriage Ring, 6/ 
The tale deals with two ill-assorted couples, 
Forman (Justice Miles), Bianca’s Daughter, 6/ 

A story of happy love achieved after many 

troubles, illustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen, 
Gwyn (Anne Baxter), In a Turkish Garden, 6/ 

A tale of exciting adventure and a love-affair 

in the Near East. 





Hewlett (Maurice), Letters to Sanchia upon Things 
as They Are, 1/6 net. 

The letters are extracted, with necessary 
explanations, from the author’s novel ‘ Open 
Country. 

Hocking (Silas K.), Who Shall Judge ? 6/ 

A story of a wrong inflicted by deception and 
the results to the wrongdoers. Has 4 illus- 
strations by Gilbert Wright. 

—" (Keble), The Cheerful Knave: a Comedy 
6 


Introduces an amorous Lord and a knave 
who turns out to be a good fairy. 

Marchmont (A. W.), At the Call of Honour, 6/ 

Relates to intrigues concerning the succession 
to a Principality. 

Meredith (George), The Egoist, 2 vols. 7/6 net 
each, 

Memorial Edition, including a portrait of 
Meredith at sixty and view of Box Hill. 

Ohnet (Georges), In Deep Abyss, 1/6 net. 

Translated by Fred Rothwell in the Lotus 
Library. 

Oliphant (Mrs.), The Cuckoo in the Nest, 7d. net. 

New edition of a book we described as ‘‘ Mrs, 
Oliphant’s most successful story.” 

Philips (F. C.) and Fendall (Percy), A Honeymoon 
—and After, 2/ net. 

Relates to the disagreements and _ final 
happiness of a married couple, the lady going 
through a course of racing and ‘‘ slumming.” 

Phillpotts (Eden), The Human Boy Again, 6d. 
New edition. For notice see Athen., March 21, 
1908, p. 353. 
Le Queux (William), Lying Lips, 6/ 
One of the author’s stories of mystery. 
Rowlands (Effie Adelaide), Little Lady Charles, 6d, 
A story of love and misunderstanding. 
Staunton (Schuyler), The Fate of a Crown, 6/ 

Placed in the time of the Brazilian revolution 
of 1889. 

Tighe (Harry), The Model in Green, 6/ 

Depicts the passivity of men and the over- 
devotion of women. 

Tippett (Mrs. Henry), The Purple Butterfly, 6/ 

The story of a convent-bred woman and a 
man’s Indian love-affair. 

Upward (Allen), The Discovery of the Dead, 
3/6 net. 

Introduces an epochmaking discovery by 
a German savant of “ Necrolite,” which 
enables him to communicate with the world 
of the dead. 

Wales (Hubert), The Wife of Colonel Hughes, 6/ 

The tale of an ill-mated couple. 

Watts (Mary S.), Nathan Burke, 6/ 

A story of Ohio at the time preceding the 
Mexican War. 

Wynne (May), Mistress Cynthia, 6/ 

Second impression, An _ historical novel 
concerning Jacobite intrigue and Walpole’s 
spies, opening in 1739. 


General Literature. 


Balfour (Right Hon. A. J.), Criticism and Beauty, 
2/ net. 
Io Romanes Lecture for 1909 rewritten. 
Biography for Beginners, 1/ net. 
A collection of rhymes edited by E. Clerihew, 
with 40 diagrams by G. K. Chesterton. 
Deacon (Renée M.), Bernard Shaw as Artist- 
Philosopher: an Exposition of Shavianism, 
1/ net. ’ 
Miller (Gustavus Hindman), Dreams: their 
Scientific and Practical Interpretations, 6/ net. 
Nash (Canon Adam Glendinning), A Summary of 
Foreign Marriage Law, to safeguard English- 
women engaged to Foreign Subjects, 1/ 

Second edition. 

Neal (Mary), The Espérance Morris Book, 5/ 

A manual of morris dances, folk songs, and 
singing games, illustrated. 

Royal Blue Book, Court and Parliamentary 
Guide, May, 5/ net. 

Shafer (Sara Andrew), A White-Paper Garden, 
7/6 net. 

Sentimental and stylistic reflections on the 
gardens, fields, &c., which are the author’s by 
“every right of the spirit.’”” The volume has 
4 plates in colour and 24 other illustratons from 
photographs by Frances and Mary Allen. ; 

Thompson (Alderman W.), What County Councils 
can do for the People, 6d. 


FOREIGN. 
History and Biography. 


Batiffol (L.), Le Roi Louis XIII. & vingt Ans, 
Tfr. 50. 

Berger (L.), Les Femmes Poétes de l’ Allemagne du 
Moyen Age au dix-neuviéme Siécle, 3fr, 50. 

Herpin (E.), Armand de Chateaubriand, Corre- 
spondant des Princes entre la France et 
Angleterre, 1768-1809, 5fr. 
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Literary Gossip. 


_ Lastéyear\King Edward gave his con- 
sent to the preparation of an historical 
work dealing with his own personality 
and the period covered by his lifetime, the 
editor being Sir Richard Holmes, who has 
written an “official life” of Queen 
Victoria, and been for thirty-six years 
Librarian at Windsor Castle. At the 
time of the King’s lamented death the 
work, which is entitled ‘King Edward 
VII.: his Life and Times,’ was almost 
completed. 


In none of the many obituaries of the 
late King have we seen any notice of his 
services as a Trustee of the British Museum. 
Elected in 1881, he soon became a member 
of the Standing Committee, and was a 
regular attendant thereon until he as- 
cended the throne. It isnosecret that he 
desired to remain on the Board, and was 
with difficulty persuaded to leave it, the 
present King being elected in his place. 
Not only did his late Majesty make many 
handsome gifts to the nation, but also in 
the case of Diplodocus, at any rate, he 
was the cause of gifts from others. 


Wuen Panizzi died in 1879, Houghton 
wrote to Gladstone and begged for the 
wish of his life, the Trusteeship of the 
Museum. The Prime Minister replied 
sympathetically, but said: ‘There is a 
lion in the path.” That lion was King 
Edward. 


In the June issue of Chambers’s Journal 
Sir Henry Lucy writes on ‘Some of a 
Hundred Best Books.’ Mr. Day Allen 
Willey describes life in a submarine under 
the title of ‘ The Under-Sea Sailor.’ Other 
articles are ‘ The Inter-relation of Insects 
with Plants, by Mr. P. B. Gregson ; 
‘Some Notes on the Boyhood of R. L. 
Stevenson’; ‘ In Nooks of Old Churches,’ 
by Mrs. Sarah Wilson; and ‘ Advertise- 
ments You Should Not Answer,’ by Mr. 
T. C. Bridges. 


Messrs. MacMILLAN will publish on the 
27th inst. ‘ Absente Reo,’ a new book by 
the author of ‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’ It 
consists of letters written to a clergyman 
by a friend, and puts the layman’s point 
of view. 


‘“CuaRity AND Socrat Lire,’ by Mr. 
C. §. Loch, Secretary of the Charity 
Organisation Society, will be published 
by the same firm before the end of the 
month. Its aim is to supply a history 
of charitable effort from primitive times 
to the present day. 


ALL who are interested in the higher 
education of women will welcome the 
publication by Messrs. Bowes & Bowes 
of a little volume entitled ‘ Thoughts on 
some Questions relating to Women.’ The 
author is Miss Emily Davies, well known 
as the foundress of Girton College and 
an ardent worker for the advancement 
of women. It consists of articles and 
pamphlets written between 1860 and 1898, 
which will bring home to readers with all 





the force of contemporary evidence the 
many changes and developments in the 
education and position of women during 
the last half-century. 


Messrs. SorHEBY announce for June 
6th and three following days the sale of a 
further portion of the great Phillipps 
collection of manuscripts and autographs. 
These sales have taken place at irregular 
intervals since 1889, and this is the four- 
teenth. The latest portion comprises 
upwards of 200 volumes on vellum dating 
from the tenth century, relating to Eng- 
land, Germany, and Italy. It is par- 
ticularly rich in heraldic and genealogical 
publications, chronicles, cartularies, and 
statutes, and in early English and Italian 
poetry ; whilst a further number of Royal 
Household books and State documents 
are included. 


Ear.y in June Messrs. Sotheby will also 
sell Mr. Elliot Stock’s library, consisting 
chiefly of first editions. Among these may 
be named the Second Part of ‘The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ the Euclid of 1482, the 
‘ Faerie Queene’ with the autographs of 
Charles and Sally Wesley, and ‘ Religio 
Medici.’ The poets are further represented 
by both the Brownings, Coleridge, Cowper, 
Keats, Shelley, Lamb, and Milton. There 
is also an interesting collection of all the 
Bronté first editions, bound in wood taken 
from the old Chapter-House Hotel. In 
addition to the rarer books, a number of 
more recently published antiquarian and 
bibliographical works, with extra proofs 
of the illustrations and authors’ MSS. are 
included. 


In-consequence of the lamented death 
of the King two events announced in 
our last week’s number have been put 
ofi—the unveiling of the Johnson statue 
at St. Clement Danes, and the publication 
of Printers’ Pie, which will appear on 
June 7th. 


Dr. Witt14AM Gorpon STABLES, who 
died in his seventieth year on Tuesday 
last, had written as many as one hundred 
and fifty books. The best known of these 
are his stories for boys, into which he put 
many of his own experiences as a traveller. 
He also wrote on popular science and 
medicine, on cycling, and on caravaning 
in which he was a pioneer. 


THe death occurred last week in 
Edinburgh of Dr. Alexander Maclaren, 
aged eighty-four, one of the best-known 
preachers of Nonconformity. Three series 
have been published of his ‘Sermons 
preached in Manchester’; and his other 
expositions of Scripture include ‘ Secrets 
of Power, and other Sermons,’ ‘ Week-Day 
Evening Addresses,’ ‘ The Life of David as 
reflected in his Psalms,’ and editions of 
Colossians and the Psalms in “The 
Expositor’s Bible.” In 1904 appeared 
‘The Book of Genesis,’ the first of ‘the 
thirty volumes of ‘ Expositions of Holy 
Scripture.’ 


THe Mayor or SoutHwark (Canon 
Horsley) on Monday unveiled two mosaic 
panels with life-size figures, including 
Chaucer, at the local Library to com- 





memorate Southwark’s association with 
‘The Canterbury Tales.’ The Library 
stands but a short distance from the 
Tabard, on the line of route that the 
pilgrims would traverse, and the panels, 
which decorate the exterior of the building, 
illustrate the muster in the courtyard of 
the inn before their start, and the banquet 
at the same hostelry upon their return. 
They have been designed and executed by 
Mr. Adrian Cook. 


Dr. Corin CAMPBELL writes concerning 
last week’s review of ‘Two Theban 
Queens ’ :— 

‘*‘ Permit me to assure my friendly critic 
that, in describing the scenes of the Tomb 
of Queen Ty-ti, I have omitted none of the 
relative inscriptions, as he seems to suggest ; 
and that it was only considerations of 
expense that deterred me from giving the 
hieroglyphic texts of both tombs.” 


THE use of the gas stove for cookery 
purposes is now so universal that a 
revised edition of ‘Cooking by Gas,’ 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Cassell, is welcome. In composing the 
menus the author has selected such dishes 
as are most useful as well as ornamental. 


THE death is announced at Rottingdean 
of Mr. Cormell Price, the last survivor of 
the Oxford set of which William Morris 
and Burne-Jones were the most promi- 
nent members. Their biographies con- 
tain many references to Mr. Price, who 
remained an intimate friend of both until 
their deaths, and who will be further 
remembered as the head master of the 
school at Westward Ho described by 
Mr. Kipling in ‘ Stalky and Co.’ 


Dr. Emu ScutiRer, whose death in his 
sixty-sixth year is announced from Gdét- 
tingen, was Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis at the University of that town, 
and author of a number of works, among 
them ‘Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im 
Zeitalter Jesu Christi,’ ‘De Controversiis 
Paschalibus,’ and ‘Ueber den gegenwar- 
tigen Stand der johanneischen Frage.’ 


THE death is announced of Gerolamo 
Rovetta, the well-know Italian novelist 
and dramatist. Born in Brescia in 1850, 
Rovetta began his literary career with a 
pamphlet, ‘ Gli Zul nella Litteratura,’ and 
this was followed by a number of theatrical 
pieces, mostly comedies. His volume of 
stories, ‘ Ninnoli,’ ran into many editions, 
and his romance ‘ Mater Dolorosa’ had an 
enormous sale not only in its native form, 
but also in German and Spanish trans- 
lations. Several of his stories have been 
done into French. 


AmonG Parliamentary Papers of some 
interest we note: Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, three Statutes ; Scotch Edu- 
cation, Code of Regulations for Continua- 
tion Classes, 1910 (24d.) ; Report on the 
Finances of Edinburgh University (14d.), 
and Statistical Report for the same 
University (2d.); Report of the Royal 
Commission on Electoral Systems (63$d.) ; 
and Statistics of Public Education in 
England and Wales: Part II. Financial 
Statistics, 1907-8-9 (ls. 6d.). 
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The Melanesians of British New Guinea. 
By C. G. Seligmann. With a Chapter 
by F. R. Barton, and an Appendix by 
E. L. Giblin. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Dr. SELIGMANN’s long-expected work on 
the anthropology of New Guinea—the 
fruit of his participation in the Daniels 
Expedition of 1904, assisted by an appren- 
ticeship served with the Cambridge expedi- 
tion to Torres Straits in 1898—will come 
as a delightful surprise even to those 
who had the best reason to believe in his 
exceptional qualifications for his task. 
These are the days of exact method as 
applied to ethnography. The traveller, or 
the missionary, or even the administrator 
whose official status might seem to secure 
him the right to pronounce authoritatively 
on the manners and customs of his native 
charges, can no longer gain a hearing 
from men of science for his observations 
in the field, unless he can make it clear 
that by practice, or, better still, by 
University training, he has acquired 
a firm grasp of the principles that govern 
this extraordinarily complex and elusive 
form of research. 


Now Dr. Seligmann’s book may be 
taken as a model of what is to be done by 
an anthropologist who understands his 
business. ‘To call attention to his work- 
manlike devices one by one would be most 
useful, did space allow. As it is, a few 
points only can be noted in passing. Lead- 
ing questions have been consistently 
avoided ; or, if in the last resort they were 
employed, the fact is expressly stated. 
In collecting material relating to the 
social organization, the genealogical 
method, that indispensable preliminary, is 
used. In the description of customs not 
only are the actual practices and beliefs 
recorded, but also the more significant cases 
of the absence of acts or ideas elsewhere 
found in the same sociological context are 
duly noticed; so that, not to mention 
other advantages, the reader can assure 
himself that possibilities were not neglected 
through lack of such imagination as the 
comparative interest alone can foster. 
Finally, the evidence from physical struc- 
ture, from the products of art, and from 
social usages—matters too often dis- 
sociated by a too minute division of 
labour—is brought together, so that one 
set of data helps to elucidate the other, 
sometimes in the most unexpected fashion. 
Before leaving the subject of method, 
there is but one criticism we should like 
to make, not because it is especially 
damaging to Dr. Seligmann’s work, but 
in the hope of persuading future explorers 
to treat what we desiderate as, for all who 
aim at scientific exactness, a sine qua non. 
We refer to a diarized itinerary. To be 
sure, it does not follow that because the 





observer spent a week here and a month 
there he was not able to reap a richer 
harvest in the shorter than in the longer 
stay. Nevertheless, such an _ external 
check on the traveller, when fortified by 
others, will often enable the reader to 
measure the worth of a given;statement. 
Dr. Seligmann is the last man to pretend 
to more knowledge than he possesses, 
and in the course of his book is careful 
to distinguish between leisurely studies 
and casual impressions. Nevertheless, a 
chart of dated journeyings would not have 
been out of place. 


Some 750 pages of facts, relating to 
nearly 1,000 miles of the New Guinea coast 
with its island appendages, do not lend 
themselves to summary review. More- 
over, the treatment is by geographical 
departments, starting with the Koita, 
conveniently situated near Port Moresby, 
the administrative capital of the British 
Possession, and proceeding first westwards 
to the Roro-speaking and the Mekeo tribes 
of the St. Joseph River district ; next east- 
wards to the Southern Massim at the end 
of the peninsula ; and thence northwards 
to the Northern Massim of the Trobriand 
and Marshall Bennet Islands. Immersed, 
however, as we arein endless particu- 
lars, we are made aware of a certain 
unity running through all this difference. 
This is especially noticeable as regards 
racial type. Dr. Seligmann’s range ap- 
proximately coincided with that of the 
people he terms Papuo-Melanesians, to 
distinguish them from the true Papuans of 
the western region. The physical charac- 
ters display a well-marked contrast, not 
indeed, for the most part as regards the 
hair, which throughout New Guinea tends 
to be frizzly, but in respect to bodily form 
and stature in general, and, most con- 
spicuously, in respect to the nose, the tall, 
muscular, beaky-faced man of the west 
having given way, as it would appear, 
before the shorter and less angular immi- 
grant from Melanesia. 


The cultural features, on the other 
hand, vary more, as is only natural, yet 
hardly in such a way as to present typical 
divergences, except in one important 
particular. The Port Moresby and St. 
Joseph River tribes are patrilineal, the 
Massim are matrilineal. It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Hartland’s penetrating study 
of primitive paternity in its relation to the 
reckoning of descent should have been 
published only a moment too soon for this 
fresh evidence from Eastern New Guinea 
to be dealt with exhaustively as a test 
case. Whereas anthropologists, tied down 
to mere observation, have usually to put 
their trust in what since Mill has been 
known as the method of agreement, here, 
at first sight at all events, seems to be an 
opportunity of employing the instrument 
especially suited to experiment, the method 
of difference. It really looks as if here we 
were able to compare two states of culture 
exactly similar in all material circum- 
stances except the one which we wish to 
investigate. Unfortunately, if we may 
judge by the rapid survey of the facts, 
the sociological conditions, are, if anything 





too similar to make the inquiry crucial. 
When for most practical purposes both 
sides of the family receive due recognition, 
it can hardly matter which way the name 
goes. Now amongst the Papuo-Melane- 
sians of the west the maternal uncle 
appears to retain the position of a second 
father. With the Massim of the east, again, 
the father and his clan are by no means 
beyond the child’s social horizon. If Dr, 
Seligmann could have thrown rather more 
light on the economics of the two regions, 
we might perhaps have obtained a key 
to the mystery. The garden seems to 
be everywhere the chief domestic stand- 
by, and, whilst the woman is regularly a 
gardener, the man, when not engaged 
in trading expeditions, would seem to be 
a gardener too. Among the matrilineal 
folk we hear of two gardens, the mother’s 
and the father’s; and this system would 
seem to involve a certain waste of force. 
Is it possible that consolidation of conjugal 
effort has resulted in the formation of a 
type of landed property favouring inheri- 
tance from father to child rather than from 
mother ? 


In any case it is plain that the Massim 
are in transition—nay, are only just on this 
side of the divide—whilst their western 
neighbours are only just on the other. 
Their original matrilinear state and its 
reasons, can therefore only be guessed. 
Doubtless their totemism lay at the root 
of all; but what this was can hardly be 
determined from the highly interesting 
and peculiar survivals of it discovered by 
Dr. Seligmann. We speak boldly of sur- 
vivals ; for it is incredible that the curious 
system of linked totems—a bird, a fish, 
a plant, and a snake associated in groups— 
was never of greater importance, on the 
magico-religious side at any rate, than it is 
at present. We cannot help suspecting— 
though the conjecture is entirely gratuitous 
—a “ sociocentric ” classification of natural 
objects to have formerly prevailed, similar 
to that reported of the Wotjobaluk 
and other Australian peoples. Perhaps 
Dr. Frazer in his forthcoming work on 
Totemism will be able to provide closer 
analogies. 


As it is, the magico-religious life of these 
New Guinea tribes would seem to be 
somewhat lacking both in breadth and 
intensity. Of course, there is not a little 
sorcery—or, rather there was, for the 
British authorities properly now treat it as 
a crime. Benevolent magic, as practised 
on sick people, dogs, canoes, the crops, 
the rain, and so forth, is largely in the 
hands of experts. These do not, how- 
ever, absorb the civil power. The chief 
appears to be by no means that priest- 
king of whom so much has lately been 
heard. Doubtless he is as a rule not wholly 
wanting in mana; but this aspect of his 
authority is not very prominent, and he is 
neither endowed with any special potency 
to impose taboos, nor contrariwise him- 
self tied hand and foot by mystic restric- 
tions. Dr. Seligmann has not only taken 
due note of animistic phenomena, but has 
also kept his weather eye open for what 
some would classify under the heading of 
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the “ preanimistic.” Of ‘“ All-fathers ” he 
finds no trace. It is only fair to add that 
some beliefs may have evaporated in the 
course of a good many years’ intercourse 
with the whites, though others—those 
relating to eschatology, for instance— 
have possibly been fortified. 


A want of interest in the magico-religious 
does not appear necessarily to cause, at 
this stage of culture, a corresponding lack 
of morality. Some of Dr. Seligmann’s 
most vigorous passages refer to the 
orderly and happy conditions under which 
these savages live. It is the mark of the 
good anthropologist to be able to recognize 
adaptation to environment wherever it 
exists. These people are on such excellent 
terms with nature that even contact with 
civilization does not seem able to corrupt 
and destroy them. It must be remarked, 
however, that our present-day methods 
of “ civilizading ” are not what they were— 
witness the intelligent interest in the 
natives shown by the many white residents 
whose observations are incorporated in 
Dr. Seligmann’s book. 


Two good stories must be repeated. 
A folk-tale speaks of white men in a 
schooner who seized natives and ate them. 
But white men are not cannibals, it was 
objected. Said a pro-British aboriginal 
“Perhaps they were Germans.” When 
a death occurs, the name, and all words 
it enters into, are tabooed. When a new 
word for “ knife’? was wanted, it struck 
the natives that they might draw on 
English ; so they called it “ go-to-hell.” 


A very few slips occur, besides those 
mentioned amongst errata, such as “‘lepto- 
rosopic ” (p. 8) and “ insignium of office ” 
(p. 220 and elsewhere). The Glossary is 
useful, but the Index might be a good deal 
fuller. The numerous photographs are 
admirable, and the native contributor of 
sketches is much to be congratulated. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THe Trustees of the British Museum 
have issued a Handbook to their Ethno- 
graphical Collections which is worthy of 
note. It has xvi+304 pages; is printed 
at the Oxford University Press; has a 
coloured frontispiece representing a robe of 
woven bark and wool, painted with totemic 
designs, from the Chilkat country, North 
West coast of America; 14 other plates, 
275 illustrations in the text, and 3 maps ; 
is bound in cloth, and sold for two shillings. 
It well represents the typical features of the 
collections, but the growth of the national 
wealth in that respect is so rapid that already 
the volume has to be supplemented by Mr. 
Myring’s Chimu antiquities from Peru 
(Athen. No. 4277), and may also need 
fuller reference to Mr. Torday’s Bushongo 
collections, now on exhibition in the Gallery. 
The Handbook does great credit to Dr. 
Read, the Keeper of the Department, under 
whose direction it has been prepared, to 
Mr. Dalton, the Assistant Keeper, and 
Mr. T. A. Joyce, by whom the greater part 
of the text has been drawn up. 

Part II. of the sixty-first volume of 
Archeologia contains four “tracts” that 
are of interest to anthropologists: (1) Mr. 





Paley Baildon’s remarks on the classification 
of cup-and-ring carvings, and suggestion 
that they originated in the idea of the 
necessity of providing a dwelling-place for 
the ghosts of the dead, and represented in 
miniature such a dwelling-place; (2) Dr. 
Greenwell and Mr. Brewis’s paper on the 
origin, evolution, and classification of the 
bronze spearhead in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; (3) Mr. Hurd’s account of a Late 
Celtic village discovered near Dumpton Gap, 
Broadstairs ; and (4) Mr. Reginald Smith’s 
description of a beautiful Late Celtic bronze 
mirror found at Desborough, Northampton- 
shire, and other mirrors of the same period. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Presidential Ad- 
dress to the Sociological Society on the 
definition and limits of sociology ; the Hon. 
Justice Sankaran Nair’s instructive paper 
on the security of property under Indian 
law; and Sir Francis Younghusband’s 
discussion of inter-racial relations, are 
contained in No. 2 of Vol. III. of The 
Sociological Review. 


Part II. of Vol. XX XIX. of the Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
contains Prof. Retzius’s Huxley Lecture on 
the so-called North European race of man- 
kind. Other papers are Mr. Lewis’s de- 
scription of certain stone circles in Jreland, 
illustrated by drawings by the author; Mr. 
Hogarth’s on recent Hittite research, with a 
map of the sites in Asia Minor that have 
been investigated; and two papers by 
Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, one on some Tibetan 
and Bhutia amulets and folk-medicines and 
a few Nepaulese amulets, collected by him 
in Darjeeling, and the other on some 
amulets and magical objects collected by him 
in Burma, mainly at Rangoon and Mandalay. 
Among the Tibetan objects are charms 
printed from wooden blocks upon tough 
paper or cotton cloth, eight of which are 
reproduced from the originals on a reduced 
scale, but it is omitted to state what that 
seale is. Lieut.-Col. Shakespear contributes 
a paper on the Kuki-Lushai clans whose 
home lies in the hills separating the plains 
of Burma from those of Bengal. This paper 
includes some good folk-tales. Mr. C. M. 
Woodford describes and figures the canoes 
of the British Solomon Islands. 


Three papers are continuations of com- 
munications in a former part of the Journal : 
Dr. C. G. Seligmann on the natives of British 
New Guinea; the Rev. John H. Weeks on 
the Bangala of the Upper Congo River ; 
and Father Jetté, S.J., on Ten’a folk-lore. 
Mr. H. A. MacMichael, Deputy Inspector 
under the Sudan Government, furnishes 
sketches of rock-pictures seen by him in 
Northern Kordofan; Mr. H. W. Garbutt, 
Secretary of the Rhodesia Scientific Associa- 
tion, @ paper on native witchcraft and super- 
stition in South Africa; and Mr. R. E. 
Latcham, local correspondent of the Institute, 
@ paper on the ethnology of the Araucanos, 
as the Indians of Southern Chile are gene- 
rally called, illustrated by sixteen portraits, 
and dealing mainly with the more striking 
traits of their daily life, their principal 
physical characters having been recorded 
in a paper published in 1904. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


In The Philosophical Magazine for this 
month Dr. R. D. Kleeman gives the result 
of an investigation that he has been con- 
ducting into the relative sizes of atoms and 
molecules in liquids. The investigation was 
almost entirely on mathematical lines, and 
involved the consideration of the molecules 
of a liquid as points, so that their diameter 





would be small in comparison with what he 
calls their distance of separation. The effect 
produced by a molecule, he goes on to say, 
is the sum of the effects produced by its 
atoms, if these are approximately independ- 
ent of one another in their external action. 
Arguing from this, he arrives at the con- 
clusion that, since there are fifteen atoms 
in a molecule of ether, the average diameter 
of an atom is less than 5°1x10* cm. Since 
this is less than the accepted diameter of a 
molecule of hydrogen, Dr. Kleeman con- 
siders that it indicates a contraction of the 
atoms when combining to form a molecule, 
and he is undertaking further experiments 
with a view to determining whether this is 
so or not. Should his suggestion turn out 
to be well founded, we should there have 
an explanation of molecular energy, and 
(for there is no reason why the same principle 
of contraction should not be applied to the 
electrons composing—as most physicists 
now believe—the atom) of intra-atomic 
energy as well. It is even possible that it 
might also account for the deformation of 
the electron assumed rather than demon- 
strated by Profs. H. A. Lorentz and Einstein; 
but we are a long way from this at present. 


In the Comptes Rendus of the Académie 
des Sciences for last month appears a com- 
munication from M. C. Chénéveau describing 
@ comparatively simple apparatus for the 
measurement of magnetic fields. He says 
that when a magnetic field acts upon a 
liquid free to displace itself at right angles 
to the lines of force, the alteration of level 
produced is generally so slight as to be only 
measurable by the aid of a microscope of 
high-power. He claims, however, that the, 
effect can be so increased as to be visible 
to the naked eye, by employing a U tube 
of small diameter to connect two large 
vessels filled respectively with a para- 
magnetic solution such as sulphate of 
manganese and a diamagnetic one such 
as phenol. The two liquids named are 
nearly of the same density, and in con- 
sequence form in the U tube a meniscus 
which, when placed in a magnetic field, 
shows immediately any alteration in 
level. It does not appear plainly from 
the paper in question how it is intended 
to apply this so as to give the measure of a 
specified field in terms of the usual magnetic 
unit or Gauss; but if this can be done, it 
will be a distinct advantage. Most people 
on beginning the study of magnetism have 
found the principles of measurement in- 
volved in the magnetic units in general use 
hard to understand, and the definition of 
** Unit intensity of field * as ‘‘ that intensity 
of field which acts on a unit (N-seeking) 
pole with a force of 1 dyne™ leaves some- 
thing to be desired. 


In the Comptes Rendus last mentioned 
there is also a note by Prof. Silvanus Thomp- 
son announcing an experiment made by him 
to test the question whether magnetism 
does or does not produce any physiological 
effect on the human body—a question which 
was much discussed when the late Baron 
Reichenbach first put forward his theory of 
‘‘odic”’ force, basing it in part on the 
flames which certain persons described?!as 
rising from the poles of strong magnets. 
Prof. Thompson uses an alternating current 
passing through the wire of acoil of such 
proportions that the field in the centre of the 
coil attains a maximum of fourteen hundred 
units C. G. 8. If the observer puts his head 
into the aperture of this coil while it is in 


| operation, he will observe, says Prof. Thomp- 


son, a dim and flickering light, slightly 
bluish, and extending over the whole field 
of vision, although it appears more brilliant 
at the periphery than at the centre. This 
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is in the dark, or with the eyes closed; 
but he goes on to say that even in broad 
daylight, and with the eyes open, there is 
present the sensation of a flickering light 
dancing before the eyes, through which the 
object gazed at is seen with the ordinary 
distinctness. M.d’Arsonval, in commenting 
on Prof. Thompson’s communication, remarks 
that the phenomenon described by him 
is well known to physiologists, and was 
mentioned in two communications of his 
own to the Académie, in 1893 and 1896 
respectively. He then called the luminous 
clouds described by the name of ‘ phos- 
phénes.* One is never sure in these 
matters that the element of “‘ suggestion” 
can be entirely eliminated, but Prof. Thomp- 
son appears to have taken all possible pre- 
cautions against it. 


A new process of covering an inferior 
metal with a layer of a harder or more 
precious one has been sufficiently advertised 
of late, and bids fair, if the half of what is 
claimed for it be true, to supersede the older 
method of electro-plating, M. U. Schoop 
in the same Comptes Rendus describes yet 
another process, which appears to consist in 
bombarding the surfaces to be covered with 
@ stream of the metal to be applied in a state 
of minute subdivision. He uses for this 
purpose a blast of gas or vapour, with a 
preference for the employment of nitrogen 
or superheated steam; and he suggests 
that his method can be applied, like that of 
electro-deposition, which the Germans call 
** galvanoplastik,” not only for the ‘‘ plating” 
of the article, but also for taking a cast or 
*‘ electrotype * which can be detached from 
the model, and used in its turn as a mould. 
It is to be hoped that M. Schoop’s invention 
will soon be seen in England at one of the 
soirées of the Royal Society or the Royal 
Institution. 


A lecture delivered by Prof. Ernest Cohen 
of Utrecht to the Société de Chimie physique 
at Paris in the last week of 1909 is published 
in the current number of the Revue générale 
des Sciences. Prof. Cohen here describes 
what he calls the contagious diseases of 
metals, which present some curious phe- 
nomena. The most marked examples seem 
to occur in the case of tin, which, when 
exposed to a temperature below the freezing- 
point of mercury, becomes afflicted with a 
kind of eruption of pustules in which the 
metal loses its ordinary shining surface, 
becomes grey, and, on being cut with a saw, 
either falls to powder or breaks up into a 
bundle of fibres. The extraordinary thing 
about this phenomenon is that the disease 
seems capable of being extended by infection 
or contagion, and the addition of a few 
grains of the powder, obtained as last 
mentioned, to the surface of a block of 
perfectly sound tin will bring about its 
transformation in a few days. This disease 
or “‘ peste de l’étain” is particularly to be 
dreaded by curators of museums, and Prof. 
Cohen exhibited in the course of his lecture 
many medals and other museum exhibits 
which had been attacked by it, the only 
remedy for it being apparently the refusion 
of the metal, which involves in every case 
a slight loss of substance. 


Another so-called disease of tin is that 
which Prof. Cohen calls the “ maladie 
d’écrouissage,” in which the metal changes 
its structure and becomes crystalline. This 
seems to attack especially joints which have 
been ‘‘soldered,” although no admixture 
of other metals with the two appears to play 
any part in the affair, and this complaint, 
like the other, can be brought about by 
simple contact with another piece of metal 
thus affected. A curious point is that 


heating the tin up to a temperature of ' 








230° C., or within a degree of its melting- 
point, seems to have no effect on its capacity 
for infection, and that the disease has been 
found to attack brass and lead as well as 
tin. Prof. Cohen’s explanation of the 
phenomenon is that the diseased metal 
undergoes the process of recrystallization, 
which he defines as not a modification, but 
simply an increase in number, of the separate 
crystalline grains of which it normally con- 
sists. Some colour is given to this by the 
fact that wrought (écrowi) metal, such as 
tinplate, tinfoil and the like, seems to be 
more susceptible to the malady than block 
tin. 


Halley’s Comet, which will be at its 
nearest point to the earth on the 18th of 
this month, was in conjunction with Venus 
on the 2nd inst., and probably entirely 
enveloped her with its tail. Prof. Birke- 
land (of Christiania) points out that, if the 
tail of the comet is, as is generally supposed, 
made up of corpuscles illuminated by the 
cathode rays emanating from the sun, this 
should produce in the planet’s atmosphere 
an Aurora Borealis of extraordinary bril- 
liancy ; and he anticipates the same effect 
for ourselves between the 18th and 19th inst., 
if the tail attains a length of upwards of 
twenty-three million kilometres. Should 
this be the case, he expects a magnetic 
storm of some violence, and very perceptible 
effects on telegraph and telephone wires 
as well as on communications by Hertzian 
waves. As Prof. Birkeland proposes to 
spend the night of the 18-19th inst. at 
Kaafjord in Finmarken with his colleague 
Prof. Otto Krogness, he will be in an excellent 
position for the observation of all these pre- 
dicted phenomena, since on the cathode-ray 
theory of the Aurora, the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions of the earth will be the most 
violently affected. Prof. Birkeland’s views 
on the point are to be found in the Revue 
scientifique for the 16th of last month, from 
which the above account is taken. 


In the same journal for April 30th M. 
Lucien Libert gives a readable account of 
our recent advance in knowledge of the 
planet Mars, and advocates the opinion 
that the supposed canals are due to an 
optical illusion. He thinks, with other 
authors whom he quotes, that the identity 
of position and appearance of the polar 
caps on Mars and the earth respectively is 
a strong argument in favour of their being 
of the same nature in the two cases. So, 
too, the great increase of the polar cap on 
Mars during its winter shows the existence 
on the planet of a large quantity of water, 
probably distributed over its surface in the 
shape of seas. As these seas would absorb 
light, they would appear to us as dark 
patches, and this renders probable the 
existence of vegetation in their neighbour- 
hood, as well as great deserts of a reddish- 
yellow colour like our own Sahara. He 
thinks also that, as Mars is smaller than the 
earth, its cosmic evolution is more advanced 
than ours, and that before very long, per- 
haps, the deserts will increase out of all 
proportion to the parts fit for habitation. 

ady, he says, marked changes in its 
landscape are visible, and the ‘Great 
Syrtes* has retreated three hundred miles 
to the westward. As to the existence of 
animal life upon the planet he has nothing 
to say; but the clouds of yellow dust 
which, according to him, sweep over its 
surface at intervals, must make it, at any 
rate, very disagreeable. M. Libert is a 
laureate of the Société astronomique de 
France, and has evidently done his work 
with great care. 





Dr. S. Arloing, a professor of the Faculty 
of Medicine at Paris, has lately delivered 


a lecture on the cure of tuberculosis to a 
popular audience, which is reprinted in the 
current number of the same journal. His 
main conclusions are that tuberculosis is 
only occasionally hereditary, but that it is 
@ contagious disease which can be avoided 
by the same precautions as any other of a 
like character. Even when contracted, it 
can now be treated, he says, with perfect 
success by several remedies unknown to our 
forefathers, first among which he would 
place the use of different specific serums, 
including the famous tuberculin. He 
believes that we are upon the eve of dis- 
covering a prophylactic serum which shall 
act by way of preventive vaccination ; but 
he admits that this has not yet taken 
practical shape. That the disease is at once 
less virulent and less widespread than it was 
formerly he holds to be demonstrated ; 
and he thinks this is due to better hygiene 
and, of course, wiser treatment generally. 
Eventually, he sees no reason why it should 
not be stamped out altogether; but to 
enable this to be done, he invokes, as do 
all his profession, the interference of the 
legislature. As the director of the Services 
scientifiques of the Sanatorium populaire 
of Hauteville, Dr. Arloing has an excellent 
right to be heard on this question. . 
. Li 








SOCIETIES. 


SocrETy OF ANTIQUARIES.—April 28.—Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—The President 
announced that he had appointed Sir H. C. Max- 
well Lyte and Prof. Haverfield to be Vice-Presi- 
dents.—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope submitted a 
report of the Excavations carried out by Lieut.- 
Col. Hawley and himself for the Society on the 
site of Old Sarum in 1909. These had been con- 
fined to the inner and higher of the two great 
earthworks that form the monument, and had 
revealed considerable remains of the Norman 
castle for which the inner work had probably 
been thrown up. The gatehouse had been 
cleared ; also a postern on the opposite side of the 
ring, with evidences of later blocking and altera- 
tion ; and the base of a large postern tower that 
defended it. In one place a mass of walling 
20 ft. high and a 90 ft. long, which had 
hitherto been completely buried, had been opened 
out. The smaller remains found were chiefly 
architectural and of Norman date, and evidently 
belonged to the great tower, the uncovering of 
which would form part of the work of 1910. 

Mr. William Dale read a paper on Burkat Shudi 
and his harpsichords. Mr. Dale begun by a 
reference to harpsichord-making generally. The 
most famous makers were the Riickers of Antwerp, 
four generations of whom flourished in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. From them 
one Tabel came to England about 1710, and he 
employed both Jacob Kirkman and Burkhardt 
Tschudi (or Burkat Shudi, as he anglicized his 
name), who afterwards separated and set up 
respectively on their own accounts. Shudi came 
from a Swiss family of the Canton Glarus, and 
appears to have established himself in Great 
Pulteney Street, Soho, about 1732. Handel was 
his life-long friend, and introduced him to 
Frederick Prince of Wales, for whom he made a 
harpsichord in 1740, which is now at Windsor 
Castle. He also presented a harpsichord to 
Frederick the Great in 1744. This has not been 
traced, but two of Shudi’s instruments dated 1766 
are still preserved at Potsdam. He also sent 
harpsichords to Vienna for the Empress Maria 
Theresa and for Joseph Haydn. There is a fine 
painting (still in the possession of his descendants) 
of Shudi tuning a harpsichord, with his wife and 
two sons in the group. It was shown at Burling- 
ton House in 1892, and was much admired. The 
artist is not known, but Mr. Dale attributes it to 
Philip Mercier. A number of extracts were given 
from Shudi’s books, showing that most of the 
best people of the time came to him, including the 
Duchess of Marlborough, the Earl of Chesterfield, 
Lord Sandwich, and many other of the nobility. 
Gainsborough and Reynolds had harpsichords 
from him. 

Reference was also made to the younger Burkat, 
who was partner with John Broadwood, the 
industrious apprentice who married Barbara, 
the only daughter of Burkat senior. The last 
mention of the public use of the harpsichord is 
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in 1794, at the performance of the King’s birthday 
ode. Among the slides shown was one of the 
picture referred to, prepared from a photograph 
taken specially. 

Two harpsichords were shown and played upon 
—a single-keyed one of 1761, representing the 
most simple form of the instrument, and a double 
one of 1770 with a Venetian swell, which has every 
improvement of which the harpsichord was 
capable. A list was given of 23 Shudi harpsi- 
chords still in existence out of about 1,150 made 
by the two Shudis in 60 years. 





LINNEAN.—May 5.—Prof. E. B. Poulton, V.P. 
in the chair.—Mr. J. C. Wilson, Mr. T. Parkin, 
Mr. W. A. H. Harding, Mr. R. L. Heinig, and Mr. 
I. B. P. Evans were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. E. M. Holmes exhibited specimens of a rare 
British lichen, Parmelia rugosa var. concentrica, 
Cromb., from the chalk hills between Eastbourne 
and Seaford, which had previously only been 
recorded from Melbury Hill, near Shaftesbury in 
Dorset, where it was noticed in 1856 by Sir W. C. 
Trevelyan. He also exhibited specimens of the 
preserved fruits of a large variety of the jujube, 
Zizyphus jujuba, which is cultivated in China 
as a dessert sweetmeat, and is known by the name 
of “ mei-tsao,”’ or honey-date. The fruit has not 
as yet been imported into this country. It was 
received from Mr. McDougall of Swatow. Mr. 
Holmes further directed attention to a volume 
of water-colour and pencil drawings, from which 
the plates of the very scarce work Postel and 
Ruprecht’s ‘ Illustrationes Algarum’ had evi- 
dently been prepared, the majority representing 
the plates being reversed. 'The work consisted of 
only 200 copies, and the plates had been destroyed 
by fire. The drawings shown were tormerly 
in the possession of Mr. E. Meinshausen of the 
Imperial Botanical Garden at St. Petersburg, 
and are now the property of the University of 
Birmingham. 

Dr. Otto Stapf exhibited specimens of Utri- 
cularia rigida, Benj., from West Africa, and U. 
neotioides, St. Hil., from Brazil, the only known 
representatives of Kamienski’s section Avesicaria, 
which is characterized by the absence of bladders. 
The following took part in the discussion: Mr. 
E. M. Holmes, the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, Prof. 
Dendy, Prof. Poulton, and Mr. Henry Groves. 

Mr. F. N. Williams exhibited fresh specimens 
of a straw-coloured variety of Lathrwa squamaria, 
Linn., from Harefield, Middlesex, growing upon 
elm-roots ; the normal form grew also with it, but 
was earlier in its development. 'The new variety 
was distinct from the pure white variety nivea, 
known on the Continent. 

The General Secretary exhibited the Linnean 
MS. ‘ Spolia Botanica,’ dated 1729, to show that 
the name Linnea had been scratched out, and 
Rudbeckia substituted, in compliment to Prof. 
Oluf Rudbeck the Younger, in whose house Linnzeus 
was then living as tutor. This alteration was 
recorded by Dr. E. Ahrling in a note in his ‘ Carl 
von Linnés Ungdomsskrifter,’ i. 92-3. 

The first paper was by Mr. Hugh Scott, entitled 
‘ Eight Months’ Entomological Collecting in the 
Seychelles,’ and, in the absence of the author 
from ill-health, was laid before the meeting by 
Prof. J. Stanley Gardiner. The second paper, by 
Mr. J. M. Brown, was on ‘Some points in the 
Anatomy of the Larva of Tipula maxima: a Con- 
tribution to our Knowledge of the Respiration and 
Circulation in Insects,’ and the author being 
absent, was formally read in title. 





ZooLocicaL.— May 3.—Dr. A. S. Woodward, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary exhibited a 
photograph of an adult female giraffe, 3°30 metres 
in height obtained in Gallaland, East Africa, and 
now in the possession of Mr. Carl Hagenbeck.— 
Mr. E. E. Austen exhibited a specimen of a rare 
fly (Cephenomyia ulrichii, Brauer) from East 
Prussia, parasitic in the larval stage in the throat 
of the elk (Alces machlis, Ogilby), and remarked 
on its habits and those of allied species.—Dr. R. A. 
O’Brien exhibited a series of lantern-slides illus- 
trating the habits of the North Queensland green 
tree-ant (Ecophylla smaragdina ?), and described 
the method of nest-building and bridge-forming 
followed by these insects.—Dr. H. B. Fantham 
exhibited, on behalf of Miss A. Porter and himself, 
preparations and original drawings of a new 
Trypanoplasma (Cryptobia) from the alimentary 
tract of Dendrocelum lacteum. It is interesting 
to record, for the first time so far as is known, the 
occurrence of a Trypanoplasma in a vegetable 
feeder like Dendroccelum. 

Dr. H. B. Fantham, Protozoologist to the 
Grouse-Disease Inquiry, read four papers relating 
to the Protozoa and blood of grouse, illustrated 
-by lantern-slides made from the original plates 





accompanying the memoirs. The papers were 
entitled ‘The Morphology and, Life-History of 
Eimeria (Coccidium) avium : {a Sporozoén causing 
a Fatal Disease among Young Grouse,’ ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Parasitic Protozoa of the Red Grouse 
(Lagopus scoticus),’ ‘ Experimental Studies on 
Avian Coccidiosis, especially in relation to Young 
Grouse, Fowls, and Pigeons,’ and ‘ Observations 
on the Blood of Grouse.’ 

Dr. W. A. Cunnington communicated a paper by 
Prof. G. O..Sars containing the Report on the Ostra- 
coda collected by the Third Tanganyika Expedition 
during 1904-5.—Dr. A. S. Woodward communi- 
cated a paper by Dr. R. Broom, ‘ On Tritylodon, 
and onthe Relationships of the Multituberculata.’ 





MicroscoricaL.—April 20.—Mr. E. J. Spitta 
in the chair.—Dr. Hebb exhibited samples of “‘ sol- 
media,”’ i.e. solid media, which had been devised 
by Mr. Chopping, laboratory assistant at the 
Westminster Hospital, to supersede the ordinary 
methods of making culture media. A certain 
weight of ‘‘ solmedia’’ was placed in a test tube 
with water and heated in a bath to sterilize it; 
when cooled down it was ready for use. Another 
device of Mr. Chopping’s exhibited was a drop 
bottle for reagents, and was a modification of 
Schuster’s alkalimeter, It had a very broad base 
to prevent its being upset, and had a nipple 
attached to a neck by which the flow of the con- 
tents could be regulated.—Dr. Hebb called 
attention to a new cedar-oil can. It was simply 
the ordinary oiler of a typewriter, but was much 
more convenient than any of the numerous 
cedar-oil bottles that had been invented. He 
also introduced to the notice of the Fellows Burri’s 
indian-ink method of demonstrating Spirochetze 
and other organisms without the aid of any of the 
recently devised arrangements for dark-ground 
illumination. — Mr. O. W. Wentz exhibited 
transparent zoological and anatomical specimens 
prepared according to Prof. W. Spalteholz’s 
process. 

Dr. Hebb read portions of a paper by Mr. E. M. 
Nelson entitled ‘ What did our Forefathers see 
in a Microscope ?’ 'The question in other words 
was, what sort of image would be seen in a micro- 
scope of the highest type before 1825, about which 
date the achromatizing of objectives was begun. 
After describing various old forms of microscopes, 
particularly Dr. Robert Smith’s catadioptric 
microscope, Mr. Nelson gave examples with 
modern instruments which answered the question 
set out in the title of his paper. 

Mr. F. Shillington Scales read a second paper by 
Mr. E. M. Nelson, entitled ‘ Critical Microscopy.’ 
Mr. Nelson had prepared his paper in response 
to numerous requests to publish a description of 
the method of procedure for obtaining a critical 
image. When he began microscopical work, the 
leading microscope-makers supplied a drawer full 
of various illuminating apparatus, which at 
that time was considered necessary in order to 
obtain the best results. He made himself pro- 
ficient in the use of these, but abandoned them, 
with the exception of a silver side reflector and a 
few lieberkuhns, when he perceived the advantage 
of the large axial cone. An axial cone as large 
as that now used has only been possible since the 
introduction ot the apochromatic system in 1886. 
Old object-glasses would not stand it. In those 
days diatom structure was studied by the leading 
microscopists by oblique light obtained by the use 
of swinging-substages or other devices, and the 
large axial cone was received unfavourably; but 
at length it has become generally recognized as 
the correct means of obtaining a critical image. 
The author described the image of an object as 
being critical when it had been obtained by means 
ot an objective of fine quality placed in correct 
adjustment for that ohject, and when the illumina- 
tion was critical. An object is said to be illu- 
minated critically when 1t is placed at the apex 
of a solid axial cone, the aperture of which is not 
less than three-fourths of the N.A. of the objec- 
tive. He then described the method of arranging 
a microscope for critical illumination, concluding 
with examples, and some remarks on the examina- 
tion of bacteria upon a dark ground, 

The following were elected Ordinary Fellows : 
Emily M. Berridge, E. Edwards Cox, Helen C. 
I. Fraser, R. Riddell, J. C. Sinha, and P. J. 
Wigginton. 





Roya InstrirutT1ion.—May 9.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—The 
Chairman announced that he had nominated the 
following gentlemen as Vice-Presidents for the 
ensuing year: Sir Thomas Barlow, Sir H. Burton 
Buckley, Sir William Huggins, Mr. A. B. Kempe, 
Sir Francis Laking, Mr. George Matthey, Sir 
James Crichton-Browne (Treasurer), and Sir 
William Crookes (Hon. Secretary).—The meeting 





adjourned to May 23rd, when a resolution of 
condolence on the occasion of the lamented death 
of His Majesty the King, Patron of the Royal 
Institution, will be moved. 





_ ARISTOTELIAN.—May 2.—Prof. A. Caldecott 
in the chair.—Mr. E. C. Childs read a paper on 
‘Science andj Logic.’ The principle of complete 
induction is thus stated by Poincaré: “If a 
theorem is true of the number 1, and if it is shown 
to be true of n+ 1, provided it is true of n it 
will be true of all whole numbers.” This principle 
may be described in many ways. It may be 
\a) derived from experience, (b) derivable im- 
mediately from the principle of contradiction, 
(c) a definition of whole number, (d) a convention, 
or (e) asynthetic judgment a priori. It was argued 
that the first four of these views could be proved 
impossible, and that the last alone could be held 
to be the true description. The relation of 
mathematical induction to the method of physical 
science was dealt with, and its relation to the laws 
of probability and chance. Physical and chemi- 
cal science attain certain laws by the application 
of mathematical truths, and therefore the laws 
of mathematical induction are the ideal to which 
physical induction approximates. The paper 
was followed_by a discussion. 





HELLENIC.—May 10.—Prof. Percy Gardner, 
President, in the chair.—In opening the proceed- 
ings Prof. Gardner referred to the irreparable 
loss sustained by the nation in the death of King 
Edward VII., and spoke particularly of the great 
services rendered by His Majesty to the British 
School at Athens, as shown not only by his twice 
presiding at meetings in support of the School, 
at Marlborough House and St. James’s Palace 
respectively, but also by his personal subscription 
to the funds and by his visits to the School itself 
in Athens, 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. George Macmillan, 
read out the names of 24 members elected since 
the meeting on February 15th. 

The President read a paper, illustrated by 
lantern-slides, on certain Greek bronzes recently 
acquired by the Ashmolean Museum, mainly 
through the generosity of its former Keeper, 
Dr. Arthur Evans, and laid stress on the 
importance of these bronzes in the history of 
Greek Sculpture. Prof. Ernest Gardner and Mr. 
G. F'. Hill took part in the subsequent discussion. 

It is announced that the library of the Society 
will be reopened in its new quarters, at 19, Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C., on Tuesday, the 17th inst. 





FARADAY.—April 26.—Prof. James Walker 
in the chair.—A general discussion took place 
on ‘ The Constitution of Water.’ Prof. P. Walden 
of Riga made the first contribution to the dis- 
cussion in the form of a paper entitled ‘ Is Water 
an Electrolyte?’ Prof. Ph. A. Guye, having 
given a résumé of the results of diverse researches 
concerning the phenomena of molecular associa- 
tion, conducted both in his laboratory at Geneva 
and in that of Prof. P. Dutoit at Lausanne, 
showed how the conception according to which 
association was a simple phenomenon of chemical 
polymerization permitted of our predicting 
various properties of associated liquids.—Mr. 
W. R. Bousfield and Dr. T. M. Lowry read a paper 
on ~ Liquid Water a Ternary Mixture: Solution- 
Volumes in Aqueous Solutions.’—Prof. W. Nernst 
communicated a paper on ‘ The Specific Heat of 
Ice, Water, and Steam,’ which was read by Dr. 
W. T. M. Wilsmore. The survey covered the 
whole field from —200° C. to the highest tempera- 
tures. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Wep. Microscopical, 8.—'On the Recent and Fossil Foraminifera of 
Shore Sands of Belsey Bill, Sussex: V. The Cretaceous 
Foraminifera,’ Messrs. E. Heron-Allen and A. Earland; 

‘On the Resolution of New Detail in a Coscinodiscus asterom- 

phalus, Mr. EK. M. Nelson; ‘C ive Mi tric 
easurements,’ Dr. M. D. Ewell. 











Science Gossip. 


A NUMBER of meetings, &c., have been 
ostponed in consequence of the death of 
<ing Edward. The meeting of the Royal 

Meteorological Society fixed for the 18th 
inst. has been postponed till the 25th. The 
Royal Astronomical Society decided to have 
no papers yesterday, but adjourn after agree- 
ing on a resolution of condolence and 
congratulation to King George. The Anni- 
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versary Dinner of the Royal Geographical 
Society, due on the 28rd, is cancelled, but 
the Anniversary Meeting will be held as 
arranged. The Royal Society will have no 
meetings till further notice. 


Dr. BernaRD HOLLANDER is passing 
through the press the proofs of his new book 
‘Hypnotism and Suggestion in Daily Life, 
Education, and Medical Practice,* which 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons will publish next 
month. The author, whose investigations 
into the functions of the brain and their 
relation to mind and character have ex- 
tended over many years, has brought to- 
gether in this book a great mass of observa- 
tions. 

Messrs. CASSELL announce a new book 
on ‘How to Know the Trees.” The author 
is Mr. Henry Irving, whose work as a 
photographer is well known. 


WE regret to notice the death of Prof. 
Edouard van Beneden, Professor of Zoology 
in the University of Liége, the son of the 
eminent Belgian naturalist P. J. van 
Beneden. Prof. van Beneden, who was 
born in 1846 and began to write on zoological 
subject in 1868, made many important 
contributions to science, especially with 
regard to the characters of the animal 
ovum, and founded, some thirty years ago, 
the valuable periodical Archives de Biologie, 
of which, with Prof. van Bambete, he lived 
to publish twenty-four volumes. He made 
a natural-history journey to Brazil in 1880. 
He visited this country last year, when he 
attended the Darwin celebrations at Cam- 
bridge. 

VisITATION Day at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, will not be held this year until 
the 18th prox. in consequence of the absence 
of the Astronomer Royal through ill-health. 


THE Société Astronomique of France has 
awarded the Janssen Medal jointly to 
Messrs. Cowell and Crommelin for their 
investigations on the motions of Halley’s 
Comet. 


Pror. Frost AND Dr. SLtocum observed 
Halley’s Comet at the Yerkes Observatory, 
on the 14th ult., and found the spectrum of 
tue nucleus distinctly continuous, without 
bright bands or lines. But on the 30th 
Mr. Wright noticed the recent development 
in the photograph of the bright sodium 
line D. We refer further to the Comet in 
*‘ Research Notes.’ 


Harvard College Circulars 158 and 159 
announce 38 and 15 new variable stars 
respectively. The former were noted by 
Mrs. Fleming during examination of the 
hotographic plates of the Henry Draper 

emorial ; the latter by Miss Cannon from 
photographs forming the map of the sky. 


Mr. Sperra of Cleveland, Ohio, has de- 
tected a variability (probably small) in the 
star B.D.+70°.692, the normal magnitude 
of which is 9°5. It will be reckoned as 
var. 38, 1910, Draconis. | 








FINE ARTS 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Care of Natural Monuments. By H. 
Conwentz. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
—The Cambridge University Press has done 
well in issuing this small book by the 
Prussian State Commissioner on the care 
of natural monuments. It is an expansion 
of a lecture delivered in 1907 at the Leicester 





meeting of the British Association before a | birds, such as tho penguin and the Cape 


joint meeting of the Geographical, Geological, 
Botanical, and Zoological Sections. 1t ought 
to prove of material service in preserving 
not only beautiful hills and mountains from 
disfigurement, but also both flora and 
fauna in various districts of Great Britain 
where their speedy extinction is threatened. 
lt is too much to expect that railways in a 
crowded country such as this can be kept 
out of beautiful valleys or gorges, or that the 
general demands of the stone industry can 
be checked from interfering with picturesque 
effects, as they undoubtedly have done in 
the present generation in Millersdale or in 
the gorge of Cheddar. In other European 
countries, however, something has been 
accomplished in the latter direction; thus 
Saxony, which derives an income of over 
200,0002. from the stone industry, has recently 
determined not to lease any more quarries 
on the beautiful banks of the Elbe, solely 
for the sake of the scenery. 


A concise account is given in these pages 
of what has been already accomplished, both 
by public order and by private enterprise, 
throughout Europe and the United States 
in the way of preserving beautiful natural 
features, as well as details connected with 
woods, plants, and animals. So far as public 
rule is concerned, England is considerably 
behind other civilized countries in these 
respects, just as she is in preserving ancient 
monuments erected by the hand of man. 
It is, however, due to Great Britain to state 
that various associations, societies, and clubs 
have done and are doing excellent work. 
Foremost amongst these is the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty, which was formed in 1595. 


The warnings concerning plants and 
animals ought to do good in the way of 
making people more thoughtful :— 


‘*Many plants are threatened with extinction, 
some by thoughtlessness and others by trade. 
Every Sunday, crowds return from excursions 
bearing great bundles of flowers destined to wither 
in a few hours, or even to be thrown carelessly by 
the roadside. People have not yet learned that 
nature can be best appreciated in her secluded 
haunts, and that her treasures are too sacred to be 
carried into the withering atmosphere of the city. 
They should always remember that, whilst thou- 
sands may look at a beautiful plant, only one may 
pluck it. Some species which are especially sub- 
ject to extirpation may be mentioned here.” 


The removal of the parsley fern in great 
quantities from its native haunts in the 
Lake district is mentioned. To this might 
be added that whole districts in West 
Somerset have been stripped of the black- 
stalked spleenwort or the scaly fern. We are 
also here reminded that certain of the 
Derbyshire dales have been almost denuded 
of the lily of the valley in places where 
within memory the plants formed a perfect 
carpet. The lady’s slipper orchid is now 
all but exterminated throughout England. 
Notwithstanding stringent legislation, in- 
volving even imprisonment, this lovely 
plant is gradually disappearing from Europe. 
In Saxony it has been already destroyed. 
Mr. Conwentz states that at Munich in 
1802 he one day saw in the open market 
bunches of six to ten plants of the lady’s 
slipper being sold for a penny. The English 
and German custom of decorating homes 
with mistletoe at Christmas has had the 
result of making both varieties scarce in 
many of their native haunts. 

In the British colonies and dependencies 
much has been done in the way of protecting 
nature. In East Africa shooting is strictly 
prohibited over a large stretch of territory 
by the sides of the Uganda Railway. In 
Rhodesia a National Park has been instituted. 
In Cape Colony the killing of certain sea- 





gannet, is unlawful at any time of the year, 
An Act of 1873, extended by another Act 
of 1879, checks the indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of wild elephants in India. A further 
most useful Act of 1902 prohibits the 
exportation of skins and plumes of all 
birds except poultry. In the Darjeeling 
district a European is allowed to take an 
orchid or fern out of the forest to grow in 
his own house, but if a larger quantity is 
required for his own use he has to obtain 
&@ permit; no permit, however, is granted 
to collect the plants for trade. The removal 
of orchids in Assam is now prohibited ; and 
in Ceylon the jungle above 5,000 ft. must 
not be cut. 


A large part of the primeval forest of 
Darling Range in West Australia has been 
reserved by Parliament. In Queensland, on 
Bellenden Ker Range, there is a reservation 
of nearly 90,000 acres, including the highest 
North Australian mountains. This reserva- 
tion is of great biological importance, for 
no other district in the whole of Australasia 
is so crowded as this with endemic species 
of the vegetable and animal world. New 
South Wales has its National Park of some 
37,000 acres near Sidney, kept in its original 
state. The celebrated Ferntree Gully of 
Victoria, near Melbourne, has become Crown 
land, and the removal of ferns is strictly 
prohibited. New Zealand also has its 
special reservations, including forests of 
evergreen and coniferous trees. 


Queen Matilda’s Tapestry (Bayeux): The 
Conquest of England. (Sampson Low.)— 
The publication of a trustworthy reproduc- 
tion of this famous piece of needlework, 
which is neither tapestry nor by Queen 
Matilda, is a great service to schools and 
teachers, especially as its very moderate 
price brings it within the reach of limited 
means. The embroidery was reproduced 
at least three times during the nineteenth 
century: in 1814 for the Society of Anti- 
quaries (still the best, owing to the careful 
way in which it was coloured), in 1838, and 
in 1879. The last was a photographic 
reproduction, but the division of the films 
was not always judiciously made, and the 
plates showed obvious signs of retouching. 
Here the editor has not hesitated to make 
his plates overlap to a certain extent, 
making clear the relations of the figures. 
On the other hand, some needless omissions 
are made in five out of the six cases involving 
one or more figures. This is a pity, especially 
as one of the figures is Gurth, the brother of 
Harold. It may not be amiss to remind 
our readers of the fact that a coloured 
cast of a small portion of the embroidery, 
showing the stitches, can be seen in the 
Medieval Room at the British Museum. It 
was made originally for the Burlington Fine- 
Arts Club Exhibition of Needlework. 








THE WORK OF THE LATE LADY 
ALMA TADEMA. 


ONE swallow does not make a summer, 
but in the present state of art one or two 
fine pictures suffice to give importance to a 
show, the more so when, as in this instance, 
they display a side of an artist’s talent 
hitherto unrevealed to the general public. 
In the scramble of contemporary official 
picture exhibitions wherein her works were 
ordinarily seen, Lady Alma Tadema’s talent 
was always to a certain extent welcome for 
its comparative modesty, whether of subject- 
matter or colour-scheme. Brought together 
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here in the Fine-Art Society’s Gallery, these 
exhibition pictures do not look highly 
important. They strongly recall Terburg, 
but only in his most trivial aspect: their 
prettiness is of an obvious order; their 
design runs to curliness; the appreciation 
of childhood, as is often the case with 
women, is strong in proportion as the child 
approximates to a doll. 


Should the artist’s name, as might readily 
be the case, come to be identified with the 
amiable, silky insignificance of these carefully 
finished paintings, we can imagine with 
what intolerance the critic of the future might 
scout the suggestion that the same hand 
painted two such intensely serious and 
powerful works as No. 44, Hunt the Slipper, 
and No. 94, On the Common. He would 
point out (not without show of reason) 
that such an attribution implied much more 
than the usually admitted variability in the 
standard of attainment of an artist—that 
the ‘Hunt the Slipper’ is not merely 
immeasurably better done than any painting 
accredited to Lady Alma Tadema in such 
catalogues of the Royal Academy as have 
come down to us, but that it is evidently 
the work of an aftist of an altogether higher 
order. Where among these exhibition pieces 
shall we find any hint of the momentous 
quality which makes this tiny work an his- 
torical picture—a monument of the intense 
inner life which makes of childhood the 
seed-time of character? The game, which 
in one of the later pictures might have 
offered a theme for obvious movement 
rather pretentiously and not very effectively 
handled (for the artist had little plastic 
sense), has here dropped into a moment of 
listlessness. Each. child’s thoughts are in- 
clined to ramble, and we are shown the long 
hours of playtime as alive with an uncanny 
activity. It is the moment of greatest 
liberty—of the amplest margin of leisure 
on which imagination may exercise its 
creative impulse, projecting fancies which 
are the informing essence of after life. 


This eerie impression of playtime as a full- 
dress rehearsal in which the destiny of each 
player is prefigured—a rehearsal in which 
the parts are enacted perhaps with more 
conviction than later before an audience—is 
obtained by dint of a characterization entirely 
absorbed and unconscious. The individuality 
of each child is stated with exquisite pre 
cision, but with as exquisite a delicacy and 
reticence, the primal cause of a variation of 
type being just hinted in its simplest form, 
without passing on to the facial development 
resulting from it—development which later 
will exaggerate into the wrinkles and mark- 
Ings that indicate habitual expression. We 
are present at the dawn of character, at the 
first shy impulse of gesture, and all un- 
consciously, with no aim but that of literal 
imitation, the artist achieves a truly painter- 
like generalization of physical development, 
such as only the greatest artists achieve in 
their riper years. Rarely have we seen a 
stronger demonstration of the fact that a 
child’s playroom is the true school of the 
art of abstraction. 


Most of the other pictures look as if they 
had been painted in a studio which the child 
might enter, but could not dominate; 
yet amongst many commonplace works 
we are again surprised by the solemnity of 
No. 94, ‘On the Common,’ which gains its 
effects by means less inscrutable than the 
picture we have been describing, but is 
oes more full-blooded and painterlike. 
n the matter of dramatic landscape, why 
make a fuss about Cecil Lawson’s com- 
paratively theatrical accomplishment when 
we have a work so homely and penetrating 
as this in its expression of vague terror ? 





We believe that these two little pictures 
suffice to give Lady Alma Tadema an im- 
portant place among English painters of the 
nineteenth century—that is to say, unless 
critics refuse altogether to credit her with 
them, and attribute to the collaboration, 
say, of Matthew Maris and the Belgian 
Alfred Stevens, the production (in ‘ Hunt the 
Slipper’) of a minor masterpiece differing, 
it is true, from the work of either, but differ- 
ing still more fundamentally from the usual 
work of its author. If that gulf is to be 
bridged, it would perhaps be by such a 
work as The Little Gardener (76)—itself, 
however, akin to the work of Stevens—or 
Convalescent (48), which, again, might readily 
slip in amongst the works of Maris. Other 
excellent pictures are The Artist’s Mother 
(95) and the dainty landscape Trespassers 
(13). 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


Ir is a far cry from the naively eloquent 
groping of Lady Alma Tadema’s pictures to 
the sophisticated experiments of Mr. Glyn 
Philpot. The collection of his work at the 
Baillie Gallery, however, recalls to us the 
fact that on some previous occasion we have 
admired his Boy in Black (26), and have 
been lured from doing justice to its fine 
qualities by the temptation of some theme 
to develope. Though it is a study appa- 
rently for his ‘Circus Boy,’ the head is far 
more subtly painted than in that monument 
of bravura—more subtly painted, indeed, 
than would be possible if it were to keep its 
place in a full-length figure of such strident 
actuality. It represents the artist’s high- 
water mark of artistry so far, being a 
wonderful silky web of paint modelled 
with great continuity, but great brilliance of 
detail, and better drawn than is usual 
with a painter who has a rather precarious 
hold on form. The Sea Wind (5) and the 
Model Resting (8) are examples of this weak- 
ness, The Red Banner (19) and The Bath of 
Venus (27) being among the most satis- 
factory of the smaller works. 


At the Dowdeswell Galleries are the works 
of another artist, Mr. Oliver Hall, who, if 
abundant rumour be justified, shares with 
Mr. Philpot the misfortune (if it be a mis- 
fortune) of rejection at the hands of the 
Royal Academy. This, we confess, is a 
mystery to us; for whereas Mr. Philpot, 
both by his qualities and defects, seems just 
the painter for an average hanging com- 
mittee to disapprove of, being rather fresh 
in vision, and inclined to flimsiness some- 
times in execution, Mr. Hall is, on the other 
hand, the very type of a painter of satis- 
factory Academy landscapes—careful, ob- 
jective, and inclined to a dull overworking 
of parts. A large woodland picture is the 
best of his works, showing him more at home 
with subject-matter which more or less 
stands still to be painted than with open 
landscapes and rolling clouds, which demand 
inexorably continuity and elasticity of 
draughtsmanship. 








THE AIM OF ART-CRITICISM. 


Mr. Finsere’s letter of last week takes 
@ more moderate tone than his article in 
The Star. In the crucible of discussion the 
initially divergent points of view seem 
already almost in perfect fusion. We 
entirely agree that the critic’s inspiration 
consists rather in stimulating clear thought 
than in concrete suggestion. As to whether 





that inspiration should act directly on the 
artist, or indirectly by way of public and 
patron, the latter might seem, as Mr. 
Finberg suggests, the more modest hope. 
But in practice the public interest is sluggish 
and difficult to arouse, and the patron’s 
confidence in the intuition backed by 
money is armoured against everything but 
market prices and monograms. On the 
other hand, the artist is often grateful for any 
assistance in dealing with the complex 
intellectual and technical possibilities which 
lie at his feet as a legacy from the past. 

Herein, we may be told, he differs from 
the ‘“‘real artist.” Yet surely even the 
latter takes his starting-point inevitably 
from such body of past work as comes 
within his ken. This is his ‘‘ book,’? the 
traditional subject-matter upon which, like 
an actor of the Italian Comedy, he freely 
embroiders. If he con it ill, his ‘‘ gag ” will 
be irrelevant, and will not become incor- 
porated in the tradition. 

Mr. Finberg’s modest aim “to define 
the purpose and use of art as an instrument 
in the complete life ”* carries with it, we fear, 
inevitably that direct guidance and in- 
spiration, even of the genius, from which 
he shrinks. So tremendous a revelation 
could not but have some bearing both upon 
the necessity and the direction of the artist’s 
heroic ‘‘ leap into the dark.” 

It was surely Mr. Finberg who in his 
original article in The Star ‘ posited’ the 
two extremes—even reading one of them 
into our article in order properly to throw 
into relief his own alternative. We do 
not complain of this, for he, doubtless, 
wrote in the interests of typical discussion. 








THE OCTAVIUS COOPE PICTURES. 


On Friday, the 6th inst., Messrs. Christie sold 
the collection of ancient and modern pictures 
and water-colours formed by the late Mr. Octavius 
E. Coope of Rochetts, near Brentwood. Some 
high prices were realized, a Reynolds fetching 
over 5,000/., and a Jan Steen over 3,000I. 

Water-colours: Copley Fielding, Boats re- 
turning to Port, 388i. ¥. Tayler, A Highland 
Gillie, with two setters on a moor, 501. 

Modern Pictures: J. Constable, The Vicarage, 
in the distance the church, with tall spire, 
7351. D. Cox, Throwing Stones, 2107. J. C. Hook, 
Digging for Sand-eels, 1527. Sir E. Landseer, 
The Highland Shepherds’ Home, 3041. C. R. 
Leslie, Falstaff personating the King, 1261. H.S. 
Marks, The Beggars are coming to Town, 105/. Sir 
W. Q. Orchardson, The Duke’s Antechamber, 
1,6801. J. Phillip, The Gipsy Dance, 1051. C. 
Stanfield, The Day after the Wreck, a Dutch 
East Indiaman on shore in the Ooster Schelde, 
Zierikzee in the distance, 5141. Brooks, John 
Coope, Esq., in blue coat, with black stock, 
pastel, 1107. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary Robinson 
(‘‘ Perdita’’), facing the spectator, in dark dress 
with white muslin fichu, large black hat with 
bows and white feathers, red-curtain background, 
5,7751. 

Pictures by Old Masters: Giovanni Bellini, 
The Madonna and Child, the Madonna, with 
white linen head-dress, holding the Infant 
Saviour, who lies asleep on a marble ledge, a 
white pillow under His head, 1681. Lorenzo di 
Credi, The Madonna and Child, with the Infant 
St. John, the Madonna, in red dress, kneeling 
before the Infant Saviour, who lies upon the 
ground supported by a pillow, the infant St. 
John behind him with hands clasped in prayer, 
8191. Benozzo Gozzoli, The Entombment, the 
dead Christ surrounded by the three Marys, 
St. Joseph of Arimathea, St. Francis, and St. 
Jerome, 3251. Jan Steen, The Sick Lady, a 
young lady in a grey silk jacket bordered with 
ermine, and a scarlet skirt, seated on the right 
of the picture, reclining her head on a pillow, 
before her a grave-looking doctor, 3,412. D. 
Teniers, A Village Wedding, 325l.; The Village 
Surgeon, 1997. Philip Wouverman, La Charrette 
Embourbée, 9457. 

The total of the sale was 18,2691, 
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OTHER SALES. 


AT the conclusion of the Coope Sale Messrs. 
Christie offered a number of works from various 
sources. Prices again ruled high, a Hoppner 
fetching over 5,000/., and a Gainsborough over 
4,000/ 

Drawings: J. Downman, Mrs. Payne-Gallwey 
and Children, the lady seated, holding a book, 
her son opposite to her, with his arms round the 
youngest child, 735/.; Lady Elizabeth Somerset 
and Lady Frances Elizabeth Somerset, daughters 
of Henry, fifth Duke of Beaufort, in white dresses 
and caps, standing together, 2101. 

Pictures: N. Maes, The Painter’s Wife, three- 
quarter figure, nearly full face, standing in a 
landscape, and resting her left elbow on a bank, 
5561. J. B. Pater, Garden Scene, a group of 
‘ladies and gentlemen near a fountain, listening 
to a gentleman playing a guitar, 3157. Romney, 
Mrs. Hughes (afterwards Mrs. Thomas Lechmere), 
in pink dress, with green shawl and sash, white- 
embroidered kerchief in her hair, 5041. School 
of Mantegna, The Entombment, tempera, in the 
centre a sarcophagus, with six figures round the 
body of Christ; before it the Virgin fainting, 
attended by two women, 3361. J. D. de Heem, 
Still Life, on a table, partly covered by a green 
cloth, an epergne containing a partially peeled 
orange, a lobster on a dish, &c., 2101. Raeburn, 
Lord Seaforth, in dark coat and yellow vest, 
2521. Van Dyck, Catherine Hastings, daughter 
of Lord Hastings (wife of Philip Stanhope, first 
Earl of Chesterfield), in red dress with slashed 
sleeves, and pearl necklace, 3571. J. Opie, Miss 
Anne Oakes, in white satin dress, leaning her 
right arm upon the back of a chair, 1361. D. 
Teniers, An Alchemist in his Laboratory, 1261. 
Hoppner, Hon. Mrs. Augustus Phipps, three- 
quarter figure, right arm extended, in golden 
brown dress, softly draped, and cut low at the 
neck, 5,3551. Gainsborough, Landscape with 
Cattle, a group of eight cows, at the edge of a 
Sa on the left a herdsman, with his dog, 

talking to a young woman, 4,200/, A Pomeranian 
Dog and Puppy, 945/. D. Ryckaert, Interior of 
an Ale-house, with boors playing cards, 199I, 
Van Dyck, Queen Henrietta Maria, in yellow 
satin dress, standing by a table, on which is a 
crown, 367/.; Portrait of a Lady, in black and 
silver dress, with large lace collar and pink bows, 
standing, resting her left hand on a table, yellow- 
curtain background, 3671. Gainsborough, Mrs. 
Hill, wife of the Rev. Henry Hill,D.D., in blue dress, 
white lace fichu and cap, yellow bows, 3571. 
Millais, ‘‘ Cuckoo!” two little girls sitting in a 
wood, in the attitude of listening, 672/. W. 
Miiller, Tivoli, 1057.; The Palace of the Doge, 
Venice, 1027. Sir W. Q. Orchardson, The Queen 
of the Swords, 1,2181. J. Phillip, The Gipsy’s 
Toilet, 39917. P. de Wint, Lincoln, a peasant 
and cattle on a road crossing a stream in the fore- 

und, the Cathedral in the distance, 1411. 

oppner, Portrait of a Lady, in dark-blue dress 
lined with pink, black hat and feathers, 1681. 
Lawrence, Catherine Pakenham, first Duchess of 
Wellington, in dark dress and cloak, with white 
collar, 1891. G. Morland, A Farmyard, with 

easants, horses, and pigs, 3781. Reynolds, The 

ughing Girl, 2781. Rembrandt, Portrait of a 
Gentleman, a gentleman, about fifty years of 
age, holding in his right hand a medal, which 
is attached to a chain round his neck ; he has on 
a large red cap with yellow stripes, 1,5961, Van 
Dyck, Cardinal Domenico Rivarole, 9451. ; 
Countess of Northumberland, three-quarter figure, 
standing, in her left hand a fan, her right 
holding her skirt, 1571. Velasquez, Queen 
Mariana of Austria, in dark dress, with large 
white collar, her hair arranged in horizontal rolls, 
a ness by a long white ostrich feather, 

This sale realized 23,4801., making over 41,0002. 
for the day’s total. ’ 


On Monday in this week Messrs. Christie sold 
the following pictures: Jan Gossart, Ecce Homo, 

051. J. van Goyen, Woody River Scene, with 
Cottages, boats, and figures, 283/. Tocqué, 
Comtesse de Chambon, in white dress with blue 
scarf holding flowers, 1361. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


At the Whitechapel Art Gallery the 
summer exhibition will be devoted to 
‘Twenty Years of British Art, 1890-1910.’ 
A special feature of the show will be the 
nucleus of a collection of modern pictures 





now being formed by Sir Hugh Lane for the 
Johannesburg Gallery. 

Tue Report of the Director of the 
National Gallery for 1909, with Appendixes, 
has just been issued as a Parliamentary Paper 
(price 23d). 

Tue Frirzwitt1am Museum at Cambridge 
has just acquired, through the generosity 
of Mr. John Charrington of Trinity College, 
about three hundred proof and other 
impressions of David Lucas’s mezzotints 
after Constable, from the collection of Mr. 
H. S. Theobald, K.C. This munificent gift 
is the more welcome as the Museum, though 
exceptionally rich in the work of Durer, 
Rembrandt, and the earlier masters, and in 
mezzotints of the eighteenth century, has 
@ very inadequate series of more modern 
etchings and engravings. 

THE Norts British ACADEMY OF ARTS 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne) is making arrange- 
ments for holding an exhibition of its 
members’ works in London next September. 


Amonost the recent additions to the Irish 
National Portrait Gallery are portraits of 
the Irish actresses Kitty Clive and Eliza 
O’Neill: the former a particularly charming 
work by Jonathan Richardson, and the 
latter by the Irish painter T. C. Thompson. 


AN exhibition of pictures by Mr. Gerald 
Wakeman is now being held in the United 
Arts Club, Dublin. © works shown are 
chiefly Irish landscape studies. 


AN interesting loan exhibition of mezzo- 
tint engravings and coloured prints was held 
last week in Dublin. The exhibition, which 
was organized by Capt. Nevile Wilkinson, 
Ulster King-of-Arms, and other well-known 
collectors, included some of the best work of 
the early engravers. 

THE rise in commercial value of Corot’s 
paintings in the course of the last forty years 
or so is remarkable. The highest sum 
ever paid for one of this artist’s pictures was 
given at a recent sale when a celebrated 
landscape by Corot changed hands for 
402,500francs. Itisinteresting to remember 
that when Durand-Ruel first acquired this 
picture in the early seventies, he paid for it 
the modest sum of 2,000fr. ; in 1880 he sold 
it for 20,000fr. Later Mr. Yerkes acquired 
it for 120,000fr.. and now the price has 
more than trebled. 


VicenzA has been saved from _ the 
threatened destruction of one of her ancient 
gateways, the Porta del Castello, and of 
other historic buildings of great interest, 
by the prompt intervention of the ‘‘ Giunta 
Superiore delle Belle Arti,” which deputed 
Profs. Boito, Venturi, and Cavenaghi to 
inquire into the matter. The projected 
line of trams, to which these medieval 
buildings—including the arsenal of the 
Venetian Republic and the _ thirteenth- 
century tower of the Scaligers—were to have 
been sacrificed, has been abandoned; and 
in all probability steps will be taken, on 
the recommendation of the Commission, 
to restore these buildings and ensure their 
safety in the future. 


In our note on the new editor of The 
Builder on April 16th we should have in- 
cluded a reference to Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham’s long connexion with, and excellent 
work in, that journal. Mr. Statham is 
now the consulting editor of The Architects’ 
and Builders’ Journal, formerly The Builders* 
Journal. The enlarged title indicates that 
this paper, which has attained success on 
the practical side of architecture, is now 
giving more attention to the artistic develop- 
ments of the ror ye -_ the best results 
may be expec rom the experience and 
versatility of Mr. Statham. 





A FURTHER stimulus has just been given 
to the remarkably successful career of one 
of the youngest of England’s scientific 
associations, the British Numismatic Society. 
The new American vice-president of the 
Society, Mr. J. Sanford Saltus of Broadway, 
New York, has given 200/. to found a trien- 
nial gold medal, to be awarded by ballot of 
the general members, for the best paper 
published in the annual Journal of the 
Society. . 


Mr. Sattus has also stipulated that the 
design and execution of the medal shall, like 
the Society, be British. 


On Friday afternoon last week, among the 
festival arrangements at Stratford-on-Avon, 
Mr. F. C. Morgan read an interesting paper 
on the old frescoes of the Guild Chapel, and 
illustrated them by lantern-slides taken 
from the drawings made by Mr. Thomas 
Fisher when the whitewash was removed in 
1804. As works of art, they are not of a high 
order, but they recall the history of this 
ancient chapel, the foundation of the guild 
and the annual festival of the invention of 
the Holy Cross on May 3rd. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (May 14) Picture Panels and other Pictures, Callers van Brakel, 
— r. C. Sykes’s Drawings, Messrs. Col’drum’s Gallery. 








MUSIC 


—_—o— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Musical England. By William Johnson 
Galloway. (Christophers.)—Some years ago 
Mr. Galloway published a pamphlet entitled 
‘The Operatic Problem,’ advocating the 
establishment of opera upon a national basis. 
The problem is still, as he remarks, unsolved. 
Considering, however, that the art of music 
in this country has in the interval ‘‘ made 
enormous strides,’ our author has here 
collected some evidence of that progress. 
He names certain reforms showing a desire 
to bring the» Universities into line with 
recent musical developments, particularly 
the practical tests adopted at Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Dublin. With 
regard to big public schools, and, according 
to the Board of Education’s Inspectors, 
the splendid work done by their music 
masters, Clifton College — with its school 
orchestra and choral class, and _ lectures 
on works to be performed, at which attend- 
ance is not compulsory, but at which there 
are often over two hundred boys—offers a 
good illustration. We refer to this par- 
ticular school as one at which we recently 
saw and heard what was being done. 

In the chapter ‘Municipal Music’ our 
author notes the prominent work achieved 
by Mr. Dan Godfrey at Bournemouth, and 
the “recent awakening of dormant energy 
at Brighton.” He also recognizes that the 
London County Council has done much for 
the advancement of music, yet not enough. 
The organ recital, as a form of municipal 
enterprise in Central London, he declares 
to be virtually non-existent. There seems 
to us, however, no particular call for 
such enterprise in this particular matter, 
for recitals are given by the organists of 
many important London churches. 

With regard to provincial festivals, Mr. 
Galloway mentions the prohibitive prices, 
owing to which the poorer classes are ex- 
cluded. There are no doubt practical 
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difficulties in carrying out a scheme which 
would appeal equally to rich and poor, but 
at any rate the example set by Leeds of 
giving a cheap concert on the Saturday 
evening might with advantage be followed 
in other cities in which festivals are held. 


Mr. Galloway gives a long list of works 
by British composers produced during the 
second half of the nineteenth century at the 
Three Choirs’ Festival, and he does this 
to show that the organizers have been mind- 
ful of native effort. But the fact that, with 
few exceptions, the novelties have not drawn 
large audiences, might have been adduced 
by our author to strengthen his assertion 
that the attempt to serve two masters— 
music and charity—must result in at least 
partial failure. 

The striking increase of orchestral activity 
during recent years in London is noted in the 
chapter on ‘Concerts,’ also that it is due 
‘in a very large measure™ to the efforts 
of Mr. Henry J. Wood; but justice is also 
rendered to the pioneers—principally Manns 
and Richter—who created a love for orches- 
tral music. 

The chapter on ‘Opera’ will probably 
attract chief attention. This ‘‘ highest form 
of musical art * has not, he declares, been 
brought uniformly and permanently within 
the reach of the English people. Why was 
not Mr. Galloway content to say merely 
“form™? There are many who do not 
regard opera as the “highest” form. 
Again, the best operas of the day are some- 
thing more than musical art. 

Our author reviews the various attempts to 
establish English opera; for instance, Arnold 
with his English Opera-House, the Pyne- 
Harrison English Opera Company, Col. Maple- 
son’s stillborn scheme for a National Opera- 
House and the Royal English Opera-House 
of 1891. The most unfortunate failure was 
that of Arnold, for he was most persevering. 
It is, however, impossible to say whether 
his want of success was due to unsatisfactory 
performances or injudicious selection of 
works. Due reference is made to the 
efforts of the Carl Rosa and Moody-Manners 
companies. 

Mr. Galloway believes State recognition of 
the art necessary, and a subsidy for a 
National Opera-House; and there is cer- 
tainly much to say in favour of such support. 
But we doubt whether the State will move 
in the matter until it sees some great enter- 
prise being successfully carried on, and 
operas by British composers making a 
strong appeal to the public. 

We have at the present moment the bold 
scheme which Mr. Thomas Beecham has 
started. His first season, however, was 
not a good test, for it was an ‘ Elektra,’ not a 
general success. The promised summer and 
autumn seasons, to judge from the works 
announced, will give a far better idea of what 
interest the public is likely to take in opera. 
If only Mr. Beecham can secure even one 
opera by @ British composer which satisfies 
competent judges, and which in addition 
meets with genuine popular approval, he will 
have made a big step nearer to the realization 
of a National Opera. 


The Country Dance Book. By Cecil J. 
Sharp. Part I. (Novello & Co.)—This is 
the first instalment of another of those 
laborious and amiable efforts which Mr. 
Cecil Sharp is making to save the popular 
music and dances of our country from 
oblivion. It is an explanation of the 
technical dancing formule which are often 
to be found in dance tunebooks of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
followed by several examples of country 





dances in which they are employed. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Sharp does not give the 
full tunes with his instructions, but only 
inserts a strain of each, referring to his 
previous book of ‘Country Dance Tunes’ 
for the complete melodies. This is a mis- 
take as it makes the book less useful for 
practical purposes. In any case, as these 
dance tunes are very numerous, and each 
of them is danced in many different ways, 
the examples only touch the fringe of a 
large subject. But if the book directs 
attention to this essential English dance 
(for Mr. Sharp indignantly rejects the notion 
that either the word or the dance is derived 
from the French contre danse), it will serve 
®@ good purpose. If dancing is, as he hopes, 
to form a part of the curriculum of ele- 
mentary schools in the future—‘‘ a departure 
which discloses a vista full of interesting 
possibilities *» — an academic handbook of 
this kind will be essential, and will, we hope, 
prove an assistance to the “‘ staff of trained 
teachers and qualified inspectors” which 
@ much-tried Education Department will 
be expected to provide. Short of Govern- 
ment interference, we confess we see little 
chance of a general reintroduction of these 
simple old-world pleasures in our more 
sophisticated generation. 

The book is handy and well printed, and 
the diagrams are clear. The only tune, 
‘Speed the Plough,’ which could be com- 
pared with the version given in a fiddler’s 
MS. dance-book from an old Oxfordshire 
village, proves to have entirely different 
dancing instructions; but that was to be 
expected, because, as Mr. Sharp remarks, 
there are no tunes, except ‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley * and ‘The Triumph,’ which have 
ever been danced in @ fixed and distinct 
manner. All other dances are capable of 
endless varieties. 








Musical Gossip. 


Kine Epwarp paid his last visit to 
Covent Garden on April 28th when ‘Sieg- 
fried * was performed. Twenty-eight years 
ago as Prince of Wales he took great interest 
in the first performance of the ‘ Ring’ in 
London at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the 
direction of Angelo Neumann. The latter 
had a letter of introduction from the Crown 
Prince Frederick, but the Prince of Wales 
explained how difficult it would be for him 
to get four evenings free in the height of the 
season. He, however, promised to see what 
he could do. And Neumann in his ‘ Personal 
Recollections of Wagner’ states that the 
Prince came to the theatre ‘‘not only four 
nights, but actually eleven.” 


On February 28th, 1882, King Edward, 
as Prince of Wales, presided over a meeting 
in the Banqueting Hall, St. James’s Palace, 
to solicit support for the project of founding 
@ Royal College of Music. A passagefrom his 
speech, showing what he then thought of the 
humanizing power of music, deserves men- 
tion: ‘‘ You who are musicians must desire 
to improve your art, and such will be the 
object of the Royal College of Music. You 
who are only lovers of music must wish well 
to @ plan which provides for all classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects a pleasure which you 
yourselves enjoy so keenly. To those who 
are deaf to music, as practical men, I would 
say thus much—to raise the people you 
must purify their emotions and cultivate 
their imaginations.” 


An ‘‘In Memoriam ™ concert will be given 
at Queen’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Henry J. Wood, next Thursday afternoon. 





THE directors of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra announce that, in addition to their 
usual Symphony and Promenade concerts, 
next year they intend to give a London 
Musical Festival in the spring. 


Herr Moriz RosEentTHat’s postponed 
pianoforte recital will take place at Queen’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon next. His 
programme will include Chopin’s ‘ Funeral 
March ’ Sonata. 


Mr. 8. CoLeRIDGE-Taytor has gone to 
America to conduct the Norfolk (Connecti- 
cut) Festival. The programme includes 
his ‘Hiawatha,> and an ‘Orchestral 
Rhapsody’® on negro melodies, written by 
him for the occasion. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scy. Sunday League, Miss Elena Gerhardt’s Vocal Recital, 3, 
shstein Hall. 

Mon.-Sar. (except Friday). Italian . = Covent Garden. 

Mon.-Sar, (except Friday). Mr. Beecham’s Opera Season, His 
Majesty's Theatre. (Matinée on Saturday.) 

Wep. Moriz Rosenthal’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 

Tuvurs. In Memoriam Concert, 2.30, Queen’s Hall. 

Sat. Pachmann’s Chopin Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


—@— 


THE STRATFORD FESTIVAL: 
CONCLUSION. 


EVERY arrangement, grave or gay, was 
cancelled as soon as the news of the lamented 
death of the King reached Stratford. The 
flags were lowered, the evergreen decorations 
taken down, and many signs of mourning 
were shown on the streets. The postpone- 
ment of the Prize Play is now sine die. 

But we should give a few words to the 
plays which have been performed. ‘ Julius 
Cesar’ was chosen for the evening of 
Wednesday, May 4th. The title-part is 
not one which offers many opportunities, 
yet Mr. Guy Rathbone might have done a 
little more with it. Mark Antony was 
performed by Mr. Benson, with his accus- 
tomed power, and the Artemidorus of Mr. 
J. Howell, was an interesting rendering. 
Brutus and Cassius were played by Mr. 
Otho Stuart and Mr. Eric Maxon with 
acute perception of the points, especially 
in the quarrel before Philippi. Mr. H. O. 
Nicholson was rather too amiable for ‘‘ the 
envious Casca™*; and Mr. Harry Caine 
gave the First Citizen a good sense of 
humour. 

Calphurnia, with all her tears and fears, 
was well presented by Miss Nora Lancaster ; 
and Portia by Mrs. Benson. 


On Thursday, in place of the postponed 
‘Piper,’ ‘The School for Scandal* was 
produced. Mr. H. O. Nicholson was a 
charming Sir Peter Teazle, in his blustering 
and pathetic moods, and Mr. Edward Harri- 
son did all that he could for Sir Oliver. 
Joseph Surface was presented effectively by 
Mr. Murray Carrington. Mr. Eric Maxon 
hardly gave Charles Surface charm enough 
to account for his popularity. Moses was 
made an amusing caricature by Mr, Harry 
Caine ; and Crabtree was successfully played 
by Mr. Benson, with a sort of reminiscence 
of Dr. Caius. 


Mrs. Benson was a very bright and lively 
Lady Teazle, Miss Elinor Aickin & realistic 
Mrs. Candour, and Miss Nora Lancaster a 
sweet and unaffected Maria. 

On Friday evening, May 6th, ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice * was performed. Mr. Alfred 
Brydone made a dignified and imposing 
Prince of Morocco; Mr. Murray Carrington 
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a@ refined and faithful Antonio. Bassanio 
was made the most of by Mr. Otho Stuart ; 
but the Gratiano of Mr. Moffat Johnston 
seemed ee after that of Mr. Cyril Keightley 
the day before. 


Mr. James Carew’s Shylock was a 
careful study, which showed thought. His 
opening scenes were natural, simple, and 
restrained. There was no violence, but a 
dogged determination to have his revenge 
in the Trial Scene, leading up to the 
maddened shriek with which he fled from 
the Court. Altogether, the impersonation 
steered a middle course between the wolfish 
horror of Mr. Benson's presentment, and the 
tragic dignity which with some performers 
seek to win the sympathy of the Court 
for the ill-used Hebrew. Launcelot Gobbo 
was delightfully rendered by Mr. Harry 
Caine. 


Miss Ellen Terry played Portia a little 
carelessly in the first scene at Belmont, but 
in the Court Scene in her old charming 
manner. Miss Violet Farebrother made 
Nerissa a dark foil to Miss Terry’s fairness, 
and played well up to her mistress. Miss 
Winifred Durie made a pretty and graceful 
Jessica. 








The Awakening of Spring. By Frank 
Wedekind. Translated by Francis J. Ziegler. 
(Philadelphia, Brown Brothers.) — Here is 
a play which on its production caused a 
sensation in Germany, and can without 
exaggeration be described as remarkable. 
It is concerned with the awakening of the 
sex-instinct in the young and the variety of 
evils (some real enough, some grotesquely 
over-emphasized by the author) which may 
be regarded as likely to follow if a policy 
of silence is adopted by parents towards their 
children, and the latter are left to learn 
about some of the most important facts of 
life from corrupt companions or even more 
ugly experience. 


The mere nature of its theme makes the 
discussion of such a piece difficult enough, 
but when the dramatist, by way of illustrat- 
ing the dangers to which the spring flowers 
of humanity are exposed, and by way of 
driving home his moral of “‘ tell the child,” 
supposes an innocent young girl to be about 
to become a mother at fourteen and to lose 
her life owing to an operation, it will be 
seen how greatly he increases the delicacy 
of the task of the reviewer. Criticism of the 
probability of his story plunges us at once 
into obstetric details. 


As for the father of the unborn child, 
Melchior, a lad apparently of about seven- 
teen, he perhaps is not to be regarded as 
precocious, especially when we consider the 
educational system under which he languishes. 
He and his fellow-schoolboys are victims of 
that ‘‘ over-pressure* of which much was 
heard twenty years ago (the action of the 
play is laid in the year 1892), and seem to be 
allowed little healthy outdoor exercise. 
They are stuffed with educational facts, and 
ruled by machine-like martinets. Failure in 
examination means the ruin of a boy’s career, 
and may prompt him, if he is overwrought, 
to suicide. 

Here we see the other side and aim of Herr 
Wedekind’s drama. Besides being a plea 
for the timely enlightenment of youth as to 
the functions of sex, it is also an indictment 
of the German system of “‘cram”; and 
just as one of its most om scenes repre- 
sents the last wild, whirling thoughts of a 
lad who is about to kill himself to escape the 
reproach of being a dunce, so its most 
caustic and amusing episode pictures the 





squabbles, pedantry and prudery of a set 
of college professors. 


It will be perceived that the interest of 
the piece, even on its educational side, is 
largely physiological, and, when once his 
main theme is allowed to the dramatist, 
there can be little but praise for the realism 
with which he indicates it. That his boys 
—Hans, who gloats over pictures of beautiful 
women; Moritz the suicide; Melchior 
who causes the heroine’s trouble—are, from 
the English point of view, exeeptional and 
morbid creatures is not an argument against 
his fidelity. Where the author goes wrong is 
in putting into his young folks’ mouths 
the language and sentiments of adults. 
German lads may speak more romantically 
than do ours, and the young generally are 
fond of using expressions which they have 
caught up from their elders or from books, 
and of which they scarcely know the mean- 
ing. But there are limits to such habits. 
A boy might talk grandiloquently of life 
being ‘‘ a worthless commonplace,” as does 
Melchior, or, like Moritz, of feeling 
‘**strangely spiritualized*; but it would 
require a youthful Shelley to have such gar- 
den-fancies as this: ‘‘ From out the bushes 
step indefinable figures that slip away in 
breathless officiousness through the clearings, 
and then vanish in the twilight * ; and would 
even he have used the phrase ‘‘ breathless 
officiousness * ? It needs surely, too, more 
experience than a child’s to declare, ‘* The 
maiden fears hell even at the moment that 
she perceives a blooming paradise.” 

Since ‘ Frithlings Erwachen’® deals with 
adolescence, an unformed period of human 
life, it is necessarily, the American translator 
remarks, without the climaxes we expect 
in dramas in which the characters are adult ; 
yet its loosely connected scenes have an 
artistic unity of their own, and may well 
disturb the nerves of an audience. Even 
when we have labelled Wendla’s tragedy as 
highly improbable, and complained of the 
extraordinary bluntness which now and then 
characterizes the dialogue, there is no getting 
over the fact that these studies of adolescence 
are as impressive as they are unique. At 
any rate, the agitation in which ‘ Friihlings 
Erwachen* played its part has resulted, 
Mr. Ziegler informs us, in the physiology of 
sex being taught in many German schools. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Ir is somewhat cruel to drag in the name 
of Balzac at all in connexion with the piece 
adapted twice over from a story of his, and 
now presented at the Globe Theatre under 
the title of ‘ Parasites.» Too many hands 
have been occupied over this work to 
allow of its being an artistic play ; instead of 
conveying the impression of a harmonious 
whole, it proves to be an odd mixture of 
comedy and melodrama, farce and tragedy. 
The materials, as modified by Mr. Paul 
Potter, cannot be seriously considered either 
as a study of early nineteenth-century 
manners in the French provinces or as a 
fresh exploitation of the motive of ‘ L’Aven- 
turiére.” 

STYLE, meeneey distinction, ‘‘ atmosphere,” 
are all to seek in this version of ‘La 
Rabouilleuse’ ; both plot-development and 
treatment of character are crude; and there 
is a constant clash between the note of 
boisterous buffoonery introduced by Col. 
Bridau, a sort of grotesque Don Annibal, and 
the drama of domestic intrigue and sordid 

assions played out between the dotard 

uget and the two “parasites,” Flora 





Brasier and her lover Gilet, by whom he is 
fleeced and deceived. The old man’s ridicul- 
ous infatuation for Flora, the pathos of her 
devotion to the worthless Gilet, the rollicki 
humour and braggadocio of the* Colonel, 
who as Rouget’s nephew expels the predatory 
couple, and the absurdly excessive and tragic 
punishment Bridau inflicts on Flora’s lover 
make up a series of scenes that are dis- 
concertingly discordant. 


Tus want of harmony is ermphasized by 
the fact that the leading players at the Globe 
act their parts on independent lines with- 
out regard to ensemble. Miss Constance 
Collier has been successful before now in 
suggesting the soft side of a hard woman, 
but the vehemence of her emotion as Flora 
Brasier makes the burlesque antics of 
Bridau seem the more extravagant by con- 
trast. Mr. A. E. George, again, offers in the 
part of Rouget a realistic study of senility 
which has no point of contact with the senti- 
mental moments of the adventuress or the 
comic scenes of the bravo. 


As for Mr. Bourchier, his bluff and master- 
ful Colonel dominates the stage whenever 
he comes on; but the character is really 
straw and padding, and owes any semblance 
of life to the actor’s robust personality, while 
its very forcefulness seems to put the play 
out of joint. Perhaps it would be better if 
Bridau were allowed to set the tone of the 
drama, and the farcical side were more and 
more accentuated; then we might get more 
unity of effect. 


An Irish correspondent writes :— 


“A new play, entitled ‘Thomas Muskerry,’ 
the work of . Padraic Colm, was produced at 
the Abbey Theatre on May 5th. Mr. Colm has 
already done much good work in the Irish literary 
movement, and this play is perhaps the strongest 
thing he has done. It is a powerful but gloomy 
study of lower middle-class life in an Irish country 
town, the persons represented consisting of the 
master of the workhouse and his shopkeeping 
relatives. The principal parts were admirably 
sustained by Mr. Arthur Sinclair and Miss Sara 
Allgood.”’ 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—E. R.—C. H.—F.J B.—R. E. C.— 
Received. 


G. N. S.—Duly received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of boo! 


We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER 


Manager ... wr 


F. C. NEEDES, B.A. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered if particulars of Locality, approximate Fees, &c., are forwarded. 


vanmend REIT —continnets 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


AMBLESIDE ... Kelsick School. 
ANSDELL coe ose . | Lytham College. 
BANSTEAD (Surrey) ... «» Rose Hill School. 
BEDFORD eee ‘ine eos + The Modern School. 
BOGNOR sto we aes ++ Manor House. 
BRIGHTON . Xaverian College. 
BRIGHTON . Shoreham Grammar School. 
CLIFTON Bristol) ia es ... Avondale School. 
DOLLAR oe ove em soo .. The Institute. 
EASTBOURNE ... Aldro School. 
ELLESMERE (Shropshire . §. Oswald’s College. 
FOLKESTONE «. Feltonfleet School. 
FOLKESTONE .. Bedford House. 
HARROGATE , .. Pannal Ash College. 
HUN STANTON. ON- SEA +. Lydgate House. 
ILFRACOMBE . Ilfracombe College. 
KINGSTON-ON ‘THAMES +» Elmhurst School. 
MARGATE ese +. Margate College. 
PANGBOURNE . Clayesmore School. 


.. Baines’s Grammar School. 
.. Devonshire House. 

+. The Modern School. 
SUTTON (Surrey) ‘ «» Manor Park School. 
SUTTON VALENCE .... .. Sutton Valence School. 


GIRLS’ soHOOLs. 
¥ Kelswick School. 

. §. Winifred’s School. 

. Ancaster House. 


POULTON-LE-FYLDE 
REIGATE HILL 
SOUTHPORT ... 


AMBLESIDE ... ooo 
BANGOR (N. Wales) ... 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


BOGNOR is we - oe «.. Eversley School. 
BOSCOMBE (Hants) .. Girton School. 
BRIGHTON . Hereford House. 


BRIGHTON oss ass oes a Heidelberg House. 
BUXTON Pe one oes ooo ... Marlborough College. 
CLIFTON (Bristol) . Felixstowe School. 


DOLLAR ‘ 
KASTBOURNE 
MARGATE 

RICHMOND és 
RYDE (Isle of Wight) . 

ST. LEONARDS-ON- SEA 
SEASCALE (Cumberland) 
SHAFTESBURY — 


The Institute. 
Beachy College. 


.. Margate College. 
«» Beechcroft School. 
. Westwing College. 


Upper St. Leonards College. 


... Calder School. 
. High School. 





« Eversley School. 

.. Hamilton House, 
. Uphill House School. 
. Church House. 


SOUTHPORT . 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS .. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
WORTHING , 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 
BRUGES (Belgium) eo soe . Pembroke School. 
BRUSSELS .. Beole Centrale Technique. 
LAUSANNE Institute Parey. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 
BONN (Rhine) .. i Frau Scheel 


BRUSSELS - 82-84, Rue Paul Lauters. 
BRUSSELS .» Pensionnat Gatti de Gamond. 
DRESDEN ... Leubnitzerstrasse 19. 
DUSSELDORF . The Misses Stratford Cox. 


FREIBURG-IN-BREISGAU 
FREIBURG-IN-BREISGAU 
FREIBURG-IN-BREISGAU 


.» Fraulein Hoyer. 
.» Villa Violetta. 

. 57, Hildastrasse, 
eo» Chateau d’Aire. 


GENEVA am ee ace 

HANOVER * . Villa Daheim. 

HANOVER «» Pensionnat Weber. 
HBIDELBERG .» Pensionnat Villa Frances, 
LAUSANNE * ose ses .. La Bergeronnette Av. des Alpes. 
VEVEY ase es ove ee ... Les Charmettes. 

WEIMAR ove aoe ove ass «+ Pension von Einem. 





BRADSHAW’S 
BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDES 


Contain a Complete List of First-Class Hotels and Boarding Houses both in England and 
on the Continent. 


Prices: British Editions, 6d. and /s. ; 


Continental Editions, 2s. and 3s. 6d. 





‘*Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construction, or 
administration of railways, both at home and abroad.”—Telegraph. 


SIXTY-SECOND EDITION. Post free, 12s. 


BRADSHAW’S 
RAILWAY MANUAL 


(RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND WAGON COMPANIES), 
SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND DIRECTORY 


oF 
Railway Officials and Manufacturers of Railway Supplies. 


Affords full and reliable information respecting the history and financial position of 
Railways in all parts of the World. It gives, briefly, the past history and present condition 
of every line open in the United Kingdom, and other sections dealing with Waterways and 
Carriage and Wagon Companies are also added, 


FIFTY YEARS’ RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics showing the revenue and 
expenditure of each of the principal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years. 


650 pp. with numerous Maps, 
BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; 
AND AT MANCHESTER. 





‘¢ There seem to be no particulars concerning our navigable canals and 
rivers that have not been brought together in the book.”— Westminster Gazette. 


BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND NAVIGABLE 
RIVERS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manufacturers, Merchants, 
Traders, and Others. 


Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the Waterways, 


By HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Director, FELLOWS, MORTON & CLAYTON, Lrp., Canal Carriers. 


Gives in a succinct form full information as to the advantages and possibilities of 
inland navigation, and contains all information, other than financial, necessary to owners 
of waterside premises, business houses, and others who for business or political reasons are 
interested in the subject. 

The contents have been arranged by the author after inspection of the whole of 
the waterways, amounting to a mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles. 


400 pp. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map, post free, 
ONE GUINEA net, from 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; 
AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
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Shipping. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government. 
P &Q Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
All Eastern Ports. 


Pleasure Cruises 
P & by the new Twin-Sc: 


ss.“MANTUA” 11900 Tom, 


From _ London— 
THE AZORES, &c. - -|Cr. A. May 21 to June 13. 
Cr.“X.” June 17 to July 1. 


NORWAY 

NORWAY &The BALTIC | Cr. B. July 7 to July 28. 
BALTIC & RUSSIA - -|Cr.C. Aug. 6 te Aug. 29. 
Fares—A, B or 0, from 20 Gns.; “X,” from 12 Gns. 


P by S.Y. “VECTIS Y 6,000 Tons. 


(Rail and Sea connections from London.) 
MARSEILLESte ALGIERS, | 
SPAIN and LONDON. | No. 4.—May 20 to June 6. 
From London and Leith. 
SPITZBERGEN A RWAY = 2 30 to July 26. 
» 6—. 28 to Aug. 10. 
NORWAY -  -| No $oin inte Avg 25 
DALMATIA,VENICE,&c. | No. 8.—Sept. 9 te Oct. 8. 
CONSTANTINOPL 
GREECE and SICILY | No. 9.—Oct. 13 to Nov. 5. 
Faree—No. 5, from 30 Gns. No. 4, from 15 Gns. 
Nos. 6 or 7, from 12 Gns. 


Mllastrated Handbooks on Application. 
122, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
P, AO. Offices { Kiritenberleod Avense. wc. } London. 



























































NOTES BY THE WAY. 
WITH 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F-.S.A., 
Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907. 
AND 
THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH 
F.S.A. 


By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘ John Francis and the Athenzeum.’ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace, 
Leipsic : Inseitrasse 20. 








Insurance Companies. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


SHOWS 
INCREASED BUSINESS 
DECREASED EXPENSE RATIO 
A HIGH RATE OF INTEREST 
A LOW RATE OF MORTALITY 
AND GOOD BONUS PROSPECTS. 

Write for a Copy to 
43 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





Acc! DENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE 
RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAliway PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed) 21,000,000. Claims paid 25,700,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


KING EDWARD VII. 

NOTES :—Hereditary Standard-Bearer of Scotland—Baretti: a Little-Known Book—May Day at 
Brighton—Kite or Dragon—Aviation and Lichfield—Books in Wills—Hertfordshire Nell Gwyn— 
The Horse in Venice—Yeovil Golden Torque—The Game of Stické—Open-Air Marriage— 
‘* Humanitarian ”—Spermaceti and Ambergris. . 


QUERIES :—Edward: Iorwerth VII.—A. M. Ross—W. K. Loftus—Amersham Rectors—Crofton 
Family—Spades and Shields—John Nicholl—Daubeny Commemorative Medal—Sir Anthony 
Standen—Touching for the King’s Evil—George Knapp, M.P.—Basbow Lane—‘‘ E” Mute in 
English—‘‘ Worth” in Place-Names—‘ Galley” in Place-Names—Flax Bourton—*‘‘ Broche”— 
‘Cramond Brig’—Roger Holland—Silver = Marshall—Samuel Hart. 


REPLIES :—“‘ The Peter Boat and Doublet ”—Kight Kings: Nine Ladies—‘‘ God save the People ! ”— 
‘* Onocrotalus ”—Lady William Stanhope—Travellers not in ‘D.N.B.’—Latin Quotations—‘“‘ Bang. 
beggar ”—Gil Martin—Chalmers’s ‘ Scoticanz Ecclesiz Infantia ’—Lovels of Northampton—May 
Baskets—‘‘ a ” and ‘‘Down”—‘ Edwin Drood’ Continued—The Brazils—‘‘ Postally i 
Fountain Pen—Watering-place Guide—Lists of Martyrs—Sir John Chadworth—Feast of the Ass 
—Hon. John Finch—‘ Canadian Boat Song ’—China and Japan—Barfreston Church—Sir N. Crispe 
—‘*‘ Hogler ”—Duke’s Place—Roman Augurs—Green Park Avenue—‘ Rape of Proserpine’—Yule 
Log—Tournaments. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Hakluyt Society Publications—‘ Burlington Magazine.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 
Notices to Correspondents. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—“ Trash”—The Prince of Monaco’s Examination—Provincial Booksellers—Leibniz on the 
Penny Post—‘‘Jew’s Cake’ —Swedenborg’s Patronymic—Slavonic Linden Folk-lore— 
a Scientific Society—Mr. J. T. Tweed—President Adams’s X.Y.Z. Mission—‘*‘ Gin” = 
** Geneva.” 


QUERIES :—The Lily-white Boys—Mark Twain—Soame Jenyns—Prodigal Nabob—Abbé Coyer to 
Pansophe—*‘ Die Wahrheit ruht in Gott”—The Buckland Shag—Best Company consists of Five 
Persons—Buffoon’s Admirers—Galloping Hogan—English Decorator and Tintoretto—Ralegh 
and the Widow Hervye—Ralegh and Cornish Miners—Drake’s Golden Hind—Authors Wanted— 
Winckester College Chantry—Veal Money—Modern German Poets—Civil War in Fiction— 
Arundel Collection—‘‘ Mesopotamia ”—Losack Family—Truchsessian Gallery—‘‘ Cattle-drive ”— 
‘* All sorts of people to make a world ”—Leo XIII.’s Latin Verses—‘ How Happy could I be with 
Either ! ’—Richard Blacow—Richard Canning—James Chelsum—Ansgar, Master of the Horse. 


REPULIES :—Gargoyles—R. H. A. Bennet—Foster’s ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses’—Sir Philip Perceval— 
“In dieses Grabes Dunkeln”—John II. of France—‘ Cornwall: its Mines and Scenery ’—Herb- 
woman to the King—‘‘Trabalhos de Jesus”—‘Critical Review of Publick Buildings’—‘*‘Gerizim” 
—'* Wiogora Ceaster ”—‘‘ Ljiis »—‘‘ Svabach ”—‘‘ Year ”—‘* Mother of Free Parliaments ”—Cart 
Family Arms—Guildhall Statues—Shakespeare and the Mountjoys—Easter twice in One Year— 
Heine in London—Neil Gow, Race-horse—‘‘ Rosamonda’s lake”—Johnson in the Hebrides— 
Scheffelde—Fly on a Shield—Portland Cement—Elections under the Ballot—‘‘ Jirga”—Ague-Ring. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘The Electress Sophia’—‘‘ English Literature for Schools”—Reviews and 
Magazines. 

Booksellers’ Catalogues. 

Notices to Correspondents. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 














AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 








JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Established 1839 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


41, Charlotte Square 12, Waterloo Place, 
EDINBURGH ONDON, S.W. 


Funds over £3,000,000 


Ordinary WHOLE LIFE and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


with Compound Bonus every Five Years, at Moderate Premiums 
Combined INVESTMENT and INSURANCE POLICIES 


Loans arranged (with Life Assurance) on LIFE INTERESTS, REVER- 
SIONS, PERSONAL, and other approved Securities 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Mr. HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing that the Edition de Luxe on Hand- 
Made Paper, limited to 1,000 Numbered Copies, of WAGNER'S 


‘RHINEGOLD’ and ‘THE VALKYRIE,’ illustrated by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM, jas been entirely subscribed for by the Book- 


sellers, to whom orders should be sent. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 








EVERY SATURDAY, TWENTY-FOUR PAGES, PRICE FOURPENCE, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, 
ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, &c. 


‘When found make a note of.”—Carrain CurTtLe. 





Containing every Week interesting Articles on some of the following Subjects : 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY, Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. ‘ 
BIOGRAPHY, including unpublished Correspondence of Eminent Men, and Unrecorded Facts con- 
nected with them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, more especially of English Authors, with Notices of Rare and Unknown Editions 
of their Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books. 
“ POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE, preserving the fast-fading relics of the old 
rthologies. 
. BALLADS and OLD POETRY, with Historical and Philological Illustrations. 
POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, their Origin, Meaning, and Application. 
PHILOLOGY, including Loeal Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes on our Old Poets. 
GENEALOGY and HERALDRY, including Histories of Old Families, Completion of Pedigrees, &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, and REPLIES, on Points of Ecclesiastical History, 
Topography, Fine Arts, Natural History, Miscellaneous Antiquities, Numismatics, Photography, &c. 


COVERS for BINDING any Volume may be had, price ls. ; by post, 1s. 3d. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS WILL FIND SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 
THEIR BUSINESS. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of ACROSS THE SAHARA, by 
HANNS VISCHER, and LIFE AND 
TIMES OF MRS. SHERWOOD, Edited 
by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 














Gay & Hancock’s List. 


THE DIARY OF A FAITHLESS 
HUSBAND. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
Feap. 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 

A book to set the world thinking, which should be 
read by those who are married or about to marry. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

RHODA OF THE UNDERGROUND. 
By FLORENCE KELLY. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s, 

‘Rhoda’ isworth knowing, and the romance of her 
love for a Southern slave-owner is bound up with events 
of national moment. She is anardent Abolitionist, and 
in helping runaway slaves clashes with the prejudices 
of her lover. 








MEXICO. 
By T. PHILIP TERRY. 
A New Guide Book to the Mexican Republic. 
Size 64 in. by 4} in. 824 pages, 26 Maps and Plans, 
2s. net. 

Absolutely the most complete Guide Book ever 
published on Mexico. The author has resided many 
years in Mexico, and gives complete information about 
all matters of interest to Tourists, Sportsmen, Trade, 
Mining, History, éc. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SNAPSHOTS 
FOR ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By ELEANOR TYRRELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 7 Half-Tone Plates, 3s. 6d. 
A young English girl's life in South Africa twenty-five 
years ago, with comparisons with the present time. 


GAY’S SHILLING NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Attractive Wrappers. 

WHEN CHARLES I. WAS KING. 

By J. 8S. FLETCHER. 1s. net. 

N.B.—This novel has been styled the ‘Lorna 

Doone’ of Yorkshire. 

Daily News.—Of hairbreadth escapes, of kid- 

nappings, fightings, and stirring adventures, there are 
no end in the book.” 











CURLY. 
A Tale of the Arizona Desert. 


By ROGER POCOCK. 1s. net- 
(Founder of ‘‘ The Legion of Frontiersmen.”) 


Daily Telegraph.—*The book bristles with adven- 


Birmingham Post.—‘‘ A wonderful stirring story.” 





THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN and Others 
(Mary Findlater, Jane Findlater, and Allan M‘Aulay). 
1s. net. 

A humorous account of a holiday in Devonshire. 
Four characters are portrayed by these four well- 
known writers. , a Puts 

Referee.—“‘The narrative is simple, life-like, un- 
affected, and from first to last the interest is sustained 
without strain....The book is a sheer delight.” 

*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S POEMS. 


Cheer the depressed and abound in beautiful and 
sympathetic thoughts. 
Poems of Passion. Poems of Cheer. 
Poems of Pleasure. Kingdom of Love. 
Poems of Power. Maurine. ; 
ee Women. Poems of Sentiment. 
Poems of Progress. 
1s. net each, in limp white cloth ; 
2s. 6d. net each, in limp lambskin. 
The only complete and authorized editions. 











NEW THOUGHT COMMON-SENSE. 
(Prose). By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
Crown 8vo, 300 pp. Portrait Frontispiece. 

Cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 

All who wish for happiness and contentment should 
read this book. A chapter on ‘ What Life Meansto Me ’ 
is a very brief but comprehensive autobiography of the 
gifted author which her countless friends will greatly 

appreciate and value. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION. 
THE LORDS OF HIGH DECISION, 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON, 
Author of ‘The House of a Thousand Candles.’ 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, 6s. 

Scotsman.—‘' Those who remember the fine workman- 
ship of that exciting story ‘The House of a Thousand 
Candles,’ will welcome another novel from the pen of 
this accomplished American author. Itis an absorbing 
story.” 





London: GAY & HANCOCK, Loap., 
12-13, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Demy 8vo, with 64 Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


IN WILDEST AFRICA. By Perer Macqveey, 


F.R.G.S. Illustrated by 64 Plates from Original Photographs taken by the 
Author’s travelling comrade Peter Dutkewich. : 

“Mr. Macqueen opens with three chapters of African geography, and on the 
romance of African exploration, and records in a very readable way his experience of 
sport and travel through Uganda, Victoria Nyanza, the Kilimanjaro region, and British 

‘ast Africa, with an account of an ascent of the snowfields of Mount Kibo, anda 
description of the native tribes. The book contains a very large collection of Mr. 
Dutkewich’s capital photographs.”—T'imes. 


Uniform with ‘London’s Lure.’ 
Feap. 8vo, 88. 6d. net. 


FULL FATHOM FIVE: a Sea Anthology. By 


HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. With Decorated Title-Page, Covers, and 
End-Papers by T. R. WAY. 

““Mr. and Mrs. Melville have succeeded in producing the best anthology of sea 

passages that has yet appeared.....‘Full Fathom Five’ is a worthy companion to 
* London s Lure.’ ”— Daily Graphic. 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 


NEW VOLUME. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





EMERSON. A Selection of the Finest Passages | 


from his Works. Chosen and Arranged, with Editorial Connections and a | 


Biographical and Critical Introduction by G. H. PERRIS. 
UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME. 

ScoTT sas «+ By Prof. Grant. 
FIELDING ae By Prof. Satnrssury. 
DEFOE Rds By Joun MASEFIELD. 
CARLYLE aia ida By A. W. Evans. 
THACKERAY _..... oad By G. K. CHEsterton. 

A detailed List of the Series will be sent on application. 





Imp. 16mo, 38. 6d. net. 
THRENODIES, Sketches and other Verses. 
By the Author of * Thysia.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THIRD EDITION. Enlarged. Royal 16mo, 1s. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROGERS’S ‘ ARISTOPHANES.’ 
THE PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. The 


Greek Text, Revised, and a Metrical Translation on = pages, with Intro- 
duction and Commentary, by BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. Vol. L, 
containing the ‘KNIGHTS’ and the‘ ACHARNIANS.’ Fcap. 4to, 15s. 

“ The editorial work is just what it should be, careful, complete, and convincing ; 
and the translation is fascinating. Mr. Rogers has far more than a scholarly knack of 
translation ; he has a remarkable gift, a power of idiom which would as certainly have 
appealed to Aristophanes as it commands the admiration of scholars to-day. The 
| English version is not only a delightful companion to the scholar ; it is highly enter- 
| taining in itself.”—Atheneum. 





| Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


‘THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. As 


related by Apuleius. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by LOUIS C. 
PURSER, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 





Demy 8vo, 58. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


HY. A Series of Lectures in Ethics, a and Psychology, 


PHILOSOP: 
| delivered in Alexandra College, Dublin, by ALICE OLD. 





ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 


Each in 1 vol. cloth, gilt tops, with numerous Full-Page Illustrations and a 
Plan. Crown 8vo, 68. net. 


NEW VOLUME. 


THE ART OF THE BELGIAN GALLERIES. 


Being a History of the Flemish School of Painting, Illuminated and Demon- 
strated by Critical Descriptions of the Great Paintings in Bruges, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Brussels, and other Belgian Cities. By ESTHER SINGLETON. With 
48 Full-Page Illustrations. 


Uniform with this Volume. 
THE ART OF THE VATICAN.—THE ART OF THE PITTI PALACE. 
—THE ART OF THE LOUVRE.—THE ART OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY.—THE ART OF THE VENICE ACADEMY.—THE ART 
OF THE DRESDEN GALLERY.—_THE ART OF THE NETHER- 
LAND GALLERIES. 





THYSIA: An Elegy in Forty-five Sonnets. | 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON, in an article (on this enlarged edition of ‘Thysia ’) | 
entitled ‘ An Unknown Poet,’ in the Nineteenth Century, says :—‘‘ There lately came to | 
my hands, from one wholly unknown to me even by name, a tiny volume of forty-five | 
sonnets, which I hold to be of exquisite quality... There is in these daily devotions a 
poignant ring, a vivid reality, an intense realism, which mark them off from all litera: 
— of any kind. And as being the consecration of married love in rare joc, € 
judge them to havea truly unique origin. To my ear their language has a melody and | 
@ purity such as no living poet can surpass.” | 
NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT. | 
Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. ; also in limp leather. 6s. net. | 


HAYWARD’S BOTANISTS POCKET-BOOK. | 


Containing, in a tabulated form, the Chief Characteristics of British Plants, with | 
the botanical names, soil, or situation, colour, growth, and time of flowering of 
every plant, arranged under its own order, with a copious Index. Thirteenth | 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by G. CLARIDGE DRUCE, Fielding Curator in | 
the University of Oxford, Hon. Sec. Bot. Exch. Club of British Isles. Hl 








FIFTH EDITION. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By Roszrr 
CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illustrations. 

“This book, which we have read with great pleasure, shows that the author has 
both wide sympathy and knowledge, and it cannot but be largely helpful to those who 
wish to increase their interest in pictures. A better gift for people who are dimly ‘fond 
of pictures,’ but who regret that they ‘know nothing about them,’ could not be found.” 

Spectator, 





THE STANDARD LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. By Jouwn Howtanp 


ROSE, Litt.D. Largely compiled from new materials taken from the British 
Official Records. In 2 vols. large post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, Maps, 
and Plans. Third Edition. 18s. net. Also a Cheaper Edition, without the Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. : 
“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best Life of Napoleon yet published 
is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has been attempted.” 





BOHN’S L 


IBRARIES. 


These famous Libraries now comprise nearly 750 volumes in all departments of the world’s literature, 


and additions are constantly being made. 


NEW AND FORTHCO 
Uniform with the Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. 
2 vols. 38. 6d. each. [Ready June 2. 


THE POEMS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by W. ERNST BROWNING. 
This edition of Swift’s Poems has been put in hand owing to the very numerous 
requests which have been made for an edition of Swift’s Poems uniform with Mr. 
Temple Scott’s edition of the Prose Works. 


NEW EDITION, complete in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


DANTE'’S DIVINE COMEDY. Translated by | 


the Rev. HENRY CARY. New Edition by MARIE LOUISE EGERTON CASTLE. 
com : “ccc, Chronological View of his Age, Additional Notes, and a 
ortrait. 

“‘Cary’s translation has proved one of the most satisfying vol of the f. 
Bohn Library, and in a new edition, carefully revised by such a Dantean scholar as 
Miss Egerton Castle, it should go forward to fresh conquests.... Lovers of Dante who 
cannot read the ‘Divine Comedy’ in the original will appreciate the enterprise of 
Messrs. Bell in sending out such a trustworthy reprint.”—Dundee Advertiser, 





Write for complete Catalogue. 
MING VOLUMES. 


| 38. 6d. 


‘THE PLAYS OF AESCHYLUS. A New Prose 


Translation from a Revised Text by WALTER HEADLAM, Litt.D., and C. E. 8S. 
HEADLAM, M.A. With Portrait. 

“*Apart from the high literary value of the translation, the notes represent for 
most of the plays all that we can now have of that edition of Aeschylus which would 
certainly have formed an important landmark in the history of Aeschylean scholarship 
had Dr. Headlam lived to produce it.. These notes are of the greatest importance, 

, for they represent the study of a lifetime, and no serious student of ‘Acechyius can 
possibly afford to be without them.”—Cambridge Review. 


2 vols., 38. 6d. each. Vol. I., containing Books I.-XIL., ready. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into 


English Prose by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A., Head Master of the King's School, 
Ely. With Portrait. 

‘A version of considerable literary merit, using the English of the Authorized 
Version and Elizabethan writers generally ...There are numerous notes, as to textual 
matters and literary parallels in English....The whole volume is, indeed, admirably 
calculated to give those who have no Greek a view of Homer’s supremacy in the world 
of letters.”—Notes and Queries. 





London: G. BELL & SONS, Lrv., York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ THE EDITOR "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ THE PUBLISHERS "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. E. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O., and Printed by J. E. FRANCIS, Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane E.C. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and Mr. JOHN MENZIES Edinburgh.—Saturday, May 14, 1910. 
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